












































Smooth Piain Linish. 


JEWEL 


oe Gas Ranges co? 
PANGES A RANGE 


See They have that Quality which guarantees you Durability, Geum = 


| 
\ . Convenience and low Gas Bills, The genuine, bearing '| 
our Trade Mark, cost no more than others of inferior grade. Insist on the 
Trade Mark, and if your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 
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the springy, 
elastic tread that 
makes walking healthful 
and delightful. 
Eminent scientists admit that a person 

weighing 150 pounds, who walks three miles a 
day, lifts 1,188,000 pounds. Wheredorubber heels 
come in ? 

Don’t it stand to reason that the heel of new 
rubber is essential? That it sheaths your 
walk through life with comfort, because they 
Carry out what nature intended ? 

Experience teaches that heels of new rub- 
ber are economical. That they make you 

look energetic and feel young. 

There is only one kind of heels made 
ofnewrubber, ‘‘O’Sullivan’s.’’ Unless 

you order by the name you may get 

worthless substitutes that cost you 
the same as O’Sullivan’s, 50 cts. 
attached. If a dealer can’t sup- 
ply,send 35cts. anddiagram 
of heels to the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN 
RUBBER CO.,, 
Lowell, 
Mass, 





15 CENTS PER COPY. o1.50 PER YEAR. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
APRIL, 1905 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE. WEST 


CONTENTS: 


The Veteran Guard of the Bohemian Club..J. N. H. Irwin 
Tex.’s Little Lad Frances Charles 
The Romance of a Grape Basket.. William S. Rice 
Kingsley’s Ride Grace Helen Bailey 
The Rise of a Sultan (Part II)....Cephas C. Bateman, U. S. A.. 
California—The Land of the Grape 
Fog and Smoke Dispelling by Electricity 

Emile Guarini 
The Canteen Rev. Dr. A. J. Baden Jenner.... 
- The Bond of Her People ........ Maud Horsley 
The Song of Bellona Roland Whittle 
Joaquin D. S. Richardson 
A Sportsman’s Paradise in its Summer Garb 

H. D. Bailey... 
A Long Black Box George S. Evans 
Imported Fullerton Lass Virginia Garland 
A California Hop Garden Janet’ MacDonald 
Feathered Californians Charles Ellis Newell 
In the Shadow of the Three Balls..Oma Davies 
To the Summit of Mt. Shasta ....Eugene Call Knowles 
Book Lore By Armond 





All communications in relation to manuscripts intended for publication or business of 
any kind should be addressed to the Overland Monthly Co.—and not to individuals on 
the staff. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, ar Illustrated Magazine of the West. Entered at the San 
Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second class matter 
venithe Over Overland Monthly subscription price is "31. 50 a year payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
ons, $2, 

Kew Ra bcssinitons can commence at any time durin os 

Payment for Overland Monthly, when sent by mail, s -¥ made in a Post-office Money- 
Order, Bank Check or Draft, Express Money-Order or Pent ART Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 

Diseontinuances. Remember that the publishers must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his magazine stonped. All arrearage must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which your magazine is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 
Cen Pen noel pe addressed and drafts made payable to OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 

cisen, Cal. 
For back numbers more than three month old, an additional charge of 5¢ for each month is 


made. 

Contributors are ested to write name and address on first page of MS. and on the back of 
each photograph or il illustration submitted. It is also neeessary that in writing to the magazips 
concerning contributions. the name of the article should be mentioned. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers. 320 Sansome &t., 8. F. 
Copyrighted 195 by the Overland Monthly Co. 
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The practice of wearing low 
shoes has become almost 
universal among well- 
dressed men. Therefore, a 
snug-fitting stocking be- 
comes an absolute necessity. 


Ball-Bearing 


ki the stocking snag and tight 
without binding the leg. That is 
a 72 want in a garte 


r. 
you_ cannot get the Ball- 
Bearing Garter at your store, just 


send your quarter to us and name % 


the color, and we will send 
pair. Every pair guaran R 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO 
Makers of the President Suspender 
Box 319 
SHIRLEY, Mass. 


President 
Suspenders 


(LIGHTWEIGHT) 
sustain the trousers without strain 
ing the shoulders, 
If you had ever worn President 
Suspenders, you would never wear 
any other kind except by accident, 
50 cents and $1.00. Every 
pair guaranteed, 


THE C. A. 
EDGARTON MFG, 
co. 


Box 819 
SHIRLEY, Mass. 


If your dealer does not or 
will not sell you PRESIDENT 
Suspenders, send 50 cents to 
us. We will send the sus- 

nders and the name of a 
ealer who will. 





Paid-in Capital 





Subscribed Capital 


Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 
ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans .on improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
t per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 


deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 


to earn from 8 to 12 per cen 





OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
450,000 
200,000 


Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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Ideal - 
Residence 
Suburb 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 
Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memoria) Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexceiled 
by that of any other town or State. 

Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 

Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 


dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
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What 
Would Make You Want 


A Phonograph? 


D*: you ever leave the theatre possessed by a 
charming air you could not recall? Did the 


concert ever leave a haunting memory of 
delight gone forever? Did you ever hear an 
orchestra play a beautiful melody that you would 
like to hear again and again? Did you ever hear a 
passing band play a striking march, and regret that 
you could not master it and be able to whistle it 
at will? 

Perhaps you ‘*Don’t know music”—‘ Don’t 
play,” and lacking these talents you abandon the 
gratification of these desires. 

Don’t give up. 

Own an EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 

Possessing one, you can have a Record of the lost 
music, and in the quietness of your home, play it 
over and over until you have mastered both music 
and words. The fleeting pleasure is made perma- 
nent. 

An EDISON PHONOGRAPH and EDISON GOLD 
MOULDED RECORDS give this music with all the 
naturalness and pleasing quality of the original. 
Thomas A. Edison’s many improvements now in his 
PHONOGRAPH have made it a delightfully enter- 
taining instrument—a treat that asks only trial. 

Here are the 25 EDISON GOLD MOULDED 
REcoRDS for March. Edison Dealers throughout the 
country have them. Whatever your taste you will 
find some pleasing selections. 

Make a choice, go to an Edison Dealer and ask him 
to play them for you on an EDISON PHONOGRAPH. 

If you cannot reach a dealer, fill in the coupon 
below the list and mail to us, checking the catalogue 
you want. 

If you have an old Phonograph not in use, send 
us its number. We have a special proposition for you. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Eprson PHONOGRAPH. 


New Records for MARCH 


8928 A Sprig o’ Shillalah Edison Concert Band 
8929 Oh Promise Me, Tenor Solo . . . . — Gillette 
8930 Never, Comic Song Roberts 
8931 Come Take a Trip in My Air S. rip Medle 
a hone Solo Ror Benzler 
8932 It es Me Think of Home, S ‘Sweet Home, 
Tenor Solo Byron G. Harlan 
8933 The Troubadour . Edison Concert Band 
8934 The White Swan . ‘ “Etison Symphony Orchestra 
8935, Oh, Oh, Sallie, Coon Due . Collins & Harlan 
Bone Mexico, Y sarweh Carnie Ding, Harry MacDonough 
$35 Darkie Tick . Edison Military Band 
Marguerite, Duet MacDonough & Biehling 
8939 ‘The ingville Band, Comic Son . . Arthur Collins 
&940 Evening Star, Tannhauser,’ CelloSolo , Hans Kronold 
8yq1 Ilans rausmeyer and His Do Schneider, 
en Spencer & Alf Holt 
8942 Can't You See My Heart Beats All for You, 
Coon Duet , Murray & Roberts 
8943 The Wren Polka, Piccolo Solo . . Frank S, Mazziotta 
8944 Won't You Fondle Me, Coon Love Song, Arthur Collins 
a8 ¥ Tell Me With Your Eyes . Edison Male Quartette 
Ye Ancients March Edison Concert Band 
eed Tommy (Tell Me True), Sentimental Duet, 
Harlan & St anley 
8948 My Carolina Lady, Sentimental Song, ge Ada Jones 
8949 Mildred, Bells Solo . Albert Benzler 
8950 When The Harvest Moon is Shining on the River, 
Tenor Solo, Harry Anthony 
8951 Tennessee Minstrels . instrels 
8952 There's a Dark Man Coming With a Bundie Medley, 
Edison Military Band 





Fill out and mail this coupon, checking 
the catalogue you want. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 
No, 32 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. F. 
Mail to my Address 
Phonograph Catalogue 
Complete Catalogue of Edison Records 
Sample Copy of the Phonogram 


Name. 





Street & No. 





City 





My Phonograph is No.. 
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‘ 
FOR 

B. O. FLOWER, - - 

LAW-MAKERS WHO SHAME THE 
REPUBLIC, by RupotPH BLANKENBURG. ‘Lhis 
is the fourth paper in Mr. BLANKENBURG’S series on 
“Forty Years in the. Wilderness; or, ‘Ihe Masters 
and Rulers of ‘The Freemen’ of Pennsylvania.” 
One of the most amazing revelations of legislative 
corruption through the influence of corporate wealth 
acting under the direction of political bosses and a 
party machine that has yet appeared. 

(With photographic reproductions of passes issued in defi- 
ance of law by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 


people’sservants. Also, portraitsof Joun WANAMAKRR, Presi- 
dent Cassatt, and many others.) 


Municipal Ownership and League Or- 


ganization, by WoxsTAN R. Brown. . ‘this is the 
most thoughtful and thoroughly practical contribution 








EDITOR 





WOLSTAN R. BROWN. CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


A City Administered in the Interests 
of the People, by CLaxa Bewick Cosy. The 
talented editor of The Woman's Tribune syent con- 


on the subject that has appeared in years. Besides 
giving a convincing argument in behalf of public- 
ownership of natural. monopolies, he supplements his 
cogent reasoning with a feasible plan by which our 
municipalities may quickly become the owners of pub- 
lic utilities without any onerous burdens being placed 
on the taxpayers. 


The Quaker and the Puritan. A Thrilling 


Chapter in Colonial llistory, by CHARLES F, HOLDER, 


siderable time in making a thorough study of Glas- 
gow’s government, an | gives us the most detailed and 
fascinating story of municipal activities of that city 
that has yet appeared. It is a paper that no thought- 
ful American can afford to overlook. 


Switzerland and Her Ideal Government. 
A fascinating sketch by O. K. |iEwes of the long 
and persistent struggle on the part of the Swiss to- 
ward the realization of a pure democracy, and how, 
at last, the dream of the idealist has been realized. 


LL.D. 

: The Second Great Struggle Between 

Is Divorce a Forward or Backward Autocracy and Democracy in the United 
Step? by Kate Ricuarps O’ Hare. States, by E. P. Powe 1. 


Emerson’s ‘“‘Brahma’’; or, The Poet- 
Philosopher in the Presence of Deity, by 
H. W. Prcx. This brief interpretation of one of 
Emerson’s great poems will be accompanied by a re- 
markably fine full-page portrait of the great Concord 
philosopher. 

Ryan Walker: A Cartoonist of Social 
Protest. An editorial sketch, the fourth of THE 
ARENA’S series on prominent American cartoonists, 
illustrated with about twenty-five of Mr. WALKER’S 
most effective cartoons. 





25 Cents a Copy. 
Subscriptions, $2.50 a year. Foreign, $3.00 


ORDER NOW 


FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER 





RYAN WALKER. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 











ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 


TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 
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eels aUMMAGEE Gite teed guccddtnen ta geine. to print clean. We 

operate the most complete engraving and printing plant in 

twenty-four hours day every work day in the 

year. We are a money back proposition if you are net 

satisfied. We can deliver any size order of engraving 

within twenaty-feur hours after receiving the copy. 
» CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ell AR “ENGRAVING & | 

PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
/ T ENG RAVERS _& PRINTERS. | 














Then siowly answered Arthur from the barg : 
The old orde~ changeth, yielding place to new, 
Aud God fulfills Himself ia many ways 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
TENNYSON. 


HOT SHOTS EACH MONTH 
A New Monthly Magazine 


“To-morrow 

















These Six Flavors 


of Jell-O make an as- 
soitment of delicate, 
delicious desserts that 
are not only tasty but 
healthful, and easy to 
prepare. Adda pint 
of boiling water toa 
package of Jell-O and 
set to cool. 

Illustrated Book of 
Recipes of more elab- 


orate desserts mailed 
FREE. Address, 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 








Eames Tricycle Co’s. 


Tnvalid rolling chairs 
were awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. If you, 
orafriend are interested 
write for our illustrated 
eatalogue that tells all 
about them 

2018 MARKET. ‘ST., SAN FRAN- 

CISCO, CAL. 


Les Angeles representative 
Sweeney Surgical Manig. Co. 
212 S$ Hill St. 

















A MONTHLY HAND-BOOK OF 
THE CHANGING ORDER 


Devoted to Educational, Political and 
Social Progress 
Parker H. Sercombe, Business Manager 


Osear L. Triggs, Editor 
Murray 8. Schloss, Managing Editor 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 
ADDRESS 


1926 Indiana Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





There is Money 
isa big and For You 


increasing demand 

for short story writers. In 
The field is big and the workers 

few. We can train you by mail for any 

branch of newspaper and magazine work. 

Write to-day for full particule. 


te th Corres, lof Zournalion, 
ajeatic Butlins, Detroit, Mich, 











Insure your success in public or 

business lite. Our method of teach- 
ing by mail a proved success. En 
dorsed by bench and bar. Students 
pee sticing in ory State. Our free 

ok opens the door and 

points the > Special 
epportanity or those 

© write at once. 
Sprague Correspondence 


Sehool of Law, 
419 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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“ $ HaveYau EverVisited ; 


“ae 


VO 


AN IDEAL RESORT a 


Vp 
\ The Healthseeker. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
(a>) The Settler. 
bestia ATTRACTIONS FOR 
The Tourist. 


—~— EO 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY / & 
SPANISH MISSIONARIES. » 


A modern and Pro Wot gressive American City ip 
The han Of Sunshine > 


For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. 


, ee ee Ee 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 


Company 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERIES and 


PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it. 


Y 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 


beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years; no other has, an 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 


L 


made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 
sa distinguished Dr, L. A 


- Sayre, gaid to alady 


of the aut ton ‘a patient) “As you ladies will use 
them,I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 


harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
will last six 


bottle 


months, using it every day. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 


FERD T..HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


jurope. 


For sale by all Druggists and 
Dealers throughout the U. 


Faney Goods 


h .» Canadas and 


FROM JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 





A TERCENTENARY MEMORIAL 


OF “DON QUIXOTE.” 


Ghe LIFE OF CERVANTES, 2) 4. F. Calveri 


Author of “Impressivns of Spain” and “The Alhambra ” 
Portraits, Title-pages of Early Editions, &c. 


With numerous Illustrations, R-produced from 
8vo. $1.00 net. 





WITH THE PILGRIMS to MECCA 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OF 
A. ff. 1319; A. D. 1902. 


By Hadji Khan 


Special Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Post, and Wilfrid Sparroy 
author of “Persian Children of the 
Royal Family.” With an intro- 
duction by Professor A. Vambery. 
Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s 
Photographs. 


8vo. $3.50 net 





A PRINCE TO ORDER 


A NOVEL 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
12mo. $1.50 


Relating the adventures of an in- 
voluntary pretender to the throne 
of an imaginary kingdom—a dash- 
ing romance. 





DAUMIER and GAVARNI 


Greatest of French Humo ous Draughtsmen 
Spsc al Number of the International Studio 
With upwards of twenty Photo- 
gravures and Color Pilates and 100 
Black-and-White Reproductions. 
With an Essay on Daumier by 
Henri Frantz and_an Essay on 
Gavarni by Octave Uzanne. 

Large 4to. $3.00 net. 

Wrappers $2.00 net. 


NAPOLEON, the first phase. 


Some chagtare on the boyhood and 
youth of Bonaparte. 1769-1793 
By Oscar Browning 
8vo. With Portraits. $2.00 net 


The youth and upbringing of the 
first Napoleon has never before 
been attempted in detail and the 
undertaking by such an eminent 
authurity as Mr, Browning will be 
welcomed by allinterested in the 
great emperor. 








The LIFE and LETTERS of . 
. HAWKER 
(Sometime Vicay of MORWENSTOW) 
By his son-in-law C. E. Byles 
With numerous illustrations, in- 
cluding a water-colour portrait of 
the Earlof Carlisle. Lithographs 

by J. Ley Pethybridge, &e. 


8vo. $5.00 net. 





CONSTANCE WEST 


A novel 
By E. R, PUNSHON 
12mo. $1.50. 


A picture of life in the frontier 
wilds of Canada—a tale of the 
course of jealousy. 





JOHN LANE 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST. 
67 FIFTH AVENVE 


NEW YORK 
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==) In planning your trip to 
sy . the East this year, bear 
.} in mind that if you 
travel via Portland and 

the regular 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK LINE 


YOU CAN VISIT THE 


Lewis & Clark Exposition 


Portland, Ore., June Ist to Oct. 15th 1905 


3 Daily Transcontinental Trains Via ‘Tacoma, 
Seattle, over the Cascades, Spokane, Rockies, Butte, 
Helena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul. 


FULL INFORMATION, TICKETS, SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS, 
ETC., ON APPLICATION TO 











T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt., 647 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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To those to whom @ 
watch means a timekeeper 
and nothing else, the Inger- 
soll is everything that any 
watch could be—it keeps 
accurate time. 

Most watches are prima- 
rily pieces of jewelry—that 
is, their cases are gold or 
other expensive material, 
and the works are studded 
with jewels. This is attract- 
ive and desirable, if you 
like, but not necessary to 
an accurate timepiece, as 
ten million Ingersoll watches 
have proved. 


The Ingersoll Watch is first, last 
and always a timepiece, but this 
does not mean that it is crude or 
unsightly. On the contrary, it is 
neat and attrac tive, of the conven- 
tional size and appearance 

Every one ought to own a watch 
when a govd watch can be ha | for 
a dollar. 

The fact that the Ingersoll is a 

ood watch and will keep time is 

ully covered by bs guarantee 
found in ever: < watch 

Ingersoll Wate hes, $1.00, $1.50 
and $1.75. Booklet free. 

Sold by 50,000 dealers, or post- 
paid by us. 


Ask for an Ingersoll, and see 
that the nume is on the dial. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll 2Bro. 


Dept. 41 51 Maiden Lane, New York 


INVEST $I 


or more, a month, in an old 
business paying (5 per cent. 


We offer you an opportunity to invest as 
little as one dollar a month (31-3 cents a 
day) in a business established 27 years and 
now paying 15 per cent. in dividends. It is 
the most extraordinary investment oppor- 
“phy offered to the public in many years. 

he business is one of the best known of 
ite kind in the world, and its continued pros- 
perity is al- 


tan 22 Sie | WRITE FOR OUR 


continued suc- 
cess of the 
United States 
G o v ernment. 
Every dollar 
invested in it 
will be as 


safe as if = 
were in 

bank, and will PROSPEC 

ea divi 


five times larger. 

We will not sell any very large blocks of 
this stcck. We want small investors. Our 
Free Prospectus tells why. Write for it to- 

‘day. It tells about the business in yan 
and why stock in this old business of 
prestige y and big dividend-earning capacity is 
now offered to the public for the first time, 

Drop us a py to-day. 


WELLS & CORBIN, “srctcr-* 


2272 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 























Dominican College 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Full college course of studies. Modern 

building; steam heated. Unsurpassed 

beauty and healthfulness. Address, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 

Dominican College, 

San Rafaei, Cal. 
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Makes everyone your 





newg hbor—the 


_ OLDSMOBILE 


has endeared itself to the feminine heart just 
as it has established itself in the business 
world, by the universality of its merit, 
Its ease of control and freedom from getting 
out of order make every woman its friend. 
John Lothrop Motley said, “Give us the 
luxuries of life, and we will dispense with its necessaries’’---the OLDSMOBILE is both. 

Our line of light cars is the most complete ever built. Satisfactory to your ideas of style, your 
requirements for comfort, and to your pocketbook. 

Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, - $1400 

Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 

Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 
j All prices f. 0. bi factory. 

Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent on request. 

Send 10c. for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, a magazine devoted to automobile 
interests. Address Dept. S. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
















































| Tucker Portable House Tent 


- 

























Double Roof 
Outside White Duck 
Inner Kahki 


Hiygienically 
Constructed 










Used by Tubercu- 
losis Sanitoriums 


A Perfect House Tent 
For all Purposes 







Perfect Ventilation 
Insect Proof | 
Watertight 














PRICE 10x12, $85.00. Other sizes on application. 
ADOPTED BY THE AGNES MEMORIAL CONSUMPTIVE SANITORIUM; THE JEWISH 
CONSUMPTIVE RELIEF SOCIETY; THE Y. M. C. A. HEALTH. FARM. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IS TRE ONLY RECOGNIZED CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 
“*He who saves one life is considered as if he preserved the whole world.”’—7almud. 
“ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME” WHILE CAMPING 


A. C RULOFSON, Sole Man’fr. 62740"... 238 Crossley Bldg., S. F. 
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Among all 
automobiles the 


Cadillac stands pre-eminent for its 


low cost of maintenance. Simple, durable, common- 
sense construction makes it truly the “ Car of Economy.” 

Because of simplicity of power-development and efficiency of trans- 
mission there is practically no energy lost in the Cadillac—a feature which 
alone reduces by a big percentage the cost of fuel, lubrication, etc. 
The Cadillac mechanism is designed with a view to making it virtually trouble-proof, 
with the result that the liability of damaging the motor or its connections through a 
mistake in manipulation is reduced to a minimum. Absolute control at all times and 
under all conditions is maintained more easily—wWith felver things to think of—in the 


Cadillac than in any other machine. 


reliable and most easily operated of all motor cars. 
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This means that the Cadillac is the safest, the most 
The new medium-power touring car 


shown above is in every detail a notable example of art and skill in automobile building. 
The many features of beauty, efficiency and appointment which characterize it are found 


also in the other Cadillac models. 


Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car. 

Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau. 

Model E—Light, stylish, powerful Runabout, divided seat. 
Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car. 


Write far Catalog X , and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE C0., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





Please Mention Overland Monthly in Writing Advertisers. 


There is a difference some place. 


The difference between the suits and overcoats 
that we make to individual measure for $25 to $35, 
and the suits and overcoats made by local tailors 
for $40 to $60, is merely the difference between a 
large merchant tailoring establishment, and a 
small tailor shop. 


The difference between making two or three suits 
a week, and the making of several hundred suits 


a day. 


The difference between a sewing machine bought 
on the installment plan, and large modern shops 
equipped with every improved labor saving device. 


The difference between a few suit patterns bought 
on credit from the middleman, and hundreds of 
thousands of yards of cloth bought for cash direct 
from the weavers. 

| Write for our illustrated Fashion Magazine, 


‘*Men’s Togs,”’ it will tell you all about it. 
Copy mailed free upon application. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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THE VETERAN GUARD | 
OF THE BOHEMIAN CLUB 


BY J. N. H. IRWIN 


NCEza year the old Guard vet- 

erans of the Bohemian club 

meet at the banquet table and 
revive memories of the old days and 
nights atethe corner of Sacramento 
and Webb streets. Now the club 
is one of the most famous and most 
prosperous in all the world, but at 
these Old Guard dinners they tell 
the stories of early struggle for ex- 
istence and recount the difficulties 
that were experienced in making the 
organization what it is to-day. 

It is an honor to be a member of 
the Bohemian Club, the privilege im- 
plying feilowship with the noted 
men whose names adorn the roll; 
to be a veteran of the Old Guard is 
a glory in the club. There are only 
thirty-eight of the veterans left, and 
the list is forever closed. 

The following is the list of the 
survivors of the Old Guard. Those 
still living in San Francisco are: 
Thomas B. Bishop, H. R. Bloomer, 
H. M. Bosworth, Nat J. Brittan, A. 
L. Bancroft, George T. Bromley, E. 
Bosqui, H. M. Burke, David Bush, 
Dr. George Chismore, L. A. Foote, 
Commodore Isadore Gutte, Judge 
R. C. Harrison, Colonel A. G. 
Hawes, Horace L. Hill, Thomas 
Hill, George C. Ives, J. N, H. Irwin, 
Charles Josselyn, John Landers, 
Reuben H. Lloyd, Jeremiah Lynch, 
George H. Malter, Colonel Samuel 


D. Mayer, J. M. McDonald, Colonel 
Mark J. McDonald, Theodore F. 
Payne, Warren R, Payne, Senator 
George C. Perkins, Peter Robinson, 
Dr. B. R. Swan, Raphael Weill, 
George H. Wheaton, Russell J. Wil- 
son, George S. Rice. 

The members of the Guard who 
reside outside of this city are: Jen- 
nings S. Cox, New York; A. Mac- 
Farland Davis, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Clay M. Greene, New York; Barton 
Hill, New York; Barbour Lathrop, 
Chicago; Thomas Newcomb, Al- 
bany, New York; Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Washintgon, D. C.; Frank 
L. Unger, New York. 

This year’s banquet was held at 
Marchand’s restaurant on the eyen- 
ing of February 21st, the members 
assembling there as the guests of 
Mr. Raphael Weill. It has especial 
interest as being the first banquet 
ever held by the Old Guard outside 
of the club’s own home. Mr. Jo- 
seph N. H.. Irwin was the guest of 
honor on this occasion, and -it was 
on his account that thé Old Guard 
deviated from the custom of ban- 
queting at the club. 

Mr. Irwin is one of the three men 
who, in February, 1872, first discuss- 
ed the plans that led to the organi- 
zation of the Bohemian Club. He 
was at that time a young newspaper 
man holding the position of commer- 
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Raphael Weill. 
R. H. Lioyd. 
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2. Geo. T. Bromley: 


cial editor on the Examiner, and his 
associates in the club project were 
Sands W. Forman, at that time city 
editor of the Examiner, and Thos. 
Newcomb, city editor of the Call. 
Mr. Irwin, in a paper read at the Old 
Guard dinner on March 16, 1901, and 
afterward published, gave a delight- 
fully humorous account of that early 
beginning, and his narrative, both 
fcr its literary value and ics import- 
ance as history, will ever remain a 
classic in the annals of the club. 
The original three, of whom Mr. 
Irwin is now the only surviving 
member, called some of their asso- 
ciates into the project, and on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1872, a meeting for the 
purpose of discussing plans of or- 
ganization was held by Mr. Irwin, 
Mr. Forman, Mr. Newcomb, Daniel 
O’Connell, Frederick Whymper, 
l'rank G. Kenny, and J. F. Bow- 
man. Benjamin P. Avery and De- 
los J. Howe, also, were prominent 
in the project, and these two men, 
with Mr. Bowman, Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. Irwin, were appointed a 
committee to call a meeting for the 
formal organization of the club. The 
meeting was held in the Examiner 
editorial rooms, 533 Washington 
street, on February 23d, those pres- 
ent, in addition to the pioneer Bo- 
hemians already mentioned being 
William Bausman, Colonel J. C. 
Cremony, S, F. Sutherland, Chas. 
A. Wetmore, T. L. Johns, Jacob 
Steppacher, Frank J. Murphy, Theo- 
dore Newman, John Armstrong, Jr., 
William V. Wells, Dan McCarthy, 
lH. S. Dallabi, W. B. Linehan, and 


“T. F. Swanevich. There was a di- 


vision of sentiment as to the name 
that should be chosen for the club, 
and when -“Rohemian” was decided 
upon, the minority withdrew. Then 
the Bohemian Club was organized 
with 19 charter members, the names 
on the list being James F. Bowman, 
Frank G. Kenny, Colonel J. C. Cre- 
mony, B.. F. Naphthaly, Theodore 
Newman, Frederick Whymper, P. 
Fhermever, H. S. Dallabi, Ambrose 
G. Bierce, John Armstrong, Jr., 











Thomas Newcomb, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, J. N. H. Irwin, Dan McCarthy, 
William V. Wells, Sands W. For- 
man, T. L. Johns, Charles A. Wet- 
more, and Frank J. Murphy. 

It was in the quarters at Sacra- 
mento and Webb streets that the 
organization attained prominence 
and became the club that is now 
known throughout the world. The 
members who participated in the 
great upbuilding at Sacramento and 
Webb streets are the present veter- 
ans of the Old Guard. They are the 
Bohemians who buffeted the finan- 
cial gales and made the way to the 
present eminence and prosperity. It 
was their brilliancy that made the 
club headquarters recognized every- 
where as the home of wit and wis- 
dom. Intellectual treats were fol- 
lowed by “low jinks,” which were 
in the lighter vein and always merry 
but nevety vulgar or commonplace. 
Music was a leading feature, and it 
was always appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The papers written for the 
club gatherings were by men stand- 
ing at the head of their professions 
or their lines of business, and as 
much care was taken in the prepara- 
tion of papers for that little coterie 
of friends as might have been taken 
in regard to publications for the 
general public. Some of the names 
on the articles filed away in the Bo- 
hemian archives are names _ that 
have adorned the world of letters. 
Every member of the Old Guard was 
a critic who freely and frankly ex- 
pressed his views, and to gain. the 
approbation of the club was a “con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

The 1905 banquet of the Old 
Guard, with Mr. Weill as host and 
“Joe” Irwin as the guest of honor, 
was held outside of the club build- 
ing for the reason that Mr. Irwin, 
although still a loyal Bohemian at 
heart, was led by unfortunate po- 
litical considerations to withdraw 
from the club three years ago. 

When the Bohemian Club direc- 
tors took action adverse to Mr. 
Hearst immediately after the death 
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4 J. N. H. Irwin. 
6. Col. A. G. Hawes. 











5. Clay M. Greene. 












7. Ed. Bosqui. 
Brittain. 





8 Sam Mayer. 
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of President McKinley, the mem- 
bers connected with the Hearst 
newspapers resigned from the club, 
and Mr. Irwin was one of these. 

Journalistic associations antedat- 
ing even the organization of the 
club seemed to call for the old Bo- 
hemian’s fidelity, and so Mr. Irwin 
gave up the club that had so long 
been his home, and sacrificed him- 
self to what he considered a profes- 
sional duty. 

This resignation for the sake of 
principle was all the more a sacri- 
fice for the reason that Mr. Irwin 
was an honorary life member of the 
club and such membership is lim- 
ited to niteen. 

This action has not lessened the 
bonds of friendship between Mr, Ir- 
win and his fellow veterans of the 
club, and the holding of this year’s 
banquet outside of the club in order 
that Mr. Irwin might ,participate 
was the highest testimonial that 
could be paid. 

“Desirous of meeting our old 
brother in Bohemia, dear Joe Irwin, 
who for good reasons cannot be 
with us at the club rooms,” said 
Mr. Weill in the invitations, “I am 
taking the liberty to have us do so 
at the time usually set for the an- 
nual banquet of the ‘Veterans.’ 
Therefore I have the honor to ask 
the very great pleasure of your 
presence at a dinner to be given at 
Marchand’s on February alist, at 
seven o'clock. None but Veterans 
on guard.” 

The gathering on this occasion 
was one of the notable events in the 
history of the Bohemian Club. 
Beautifully decorated with rare 
flowers and the February fruit blos- 
soms of California was the banquet- 
room, the arrangement being the 
work of Mrs. Solly Walters, widow 
of the well-known artist, who was 
a prominent member of the club. A 
life-like bust of “Uncle George” 
Bromley was exhibited as the latest 
and best specimen of sculptor Rob- 
ert I. Aitken’s skill, and “Uncle 
George” himself was there to show 




















the permanent superiority of nature 
over art. The name cards at the 
table were from a dainty and clever 
design, representing owls in flight, 
this idea being in humorous refer- 
ence to the necessity of holding the 
banquet cutside of the club build- 
ing. 

Old Guard veterans who sat at 
the table were Mr. Weill, Mr. Ir- 
win, Reuben H. Lloyd, Judge Ralph 
Harrison, George T. Bromley, Dr. 
George Chismore, Thomas R. 
Bishop, Dr. Benjamin R. Swan, Col. 
Alexander G. Hawes, H. R. 
Bloomer, Hugh M. Burke, H. M. 
Bosworth, Warren R. Payne, Nat. 
J. Brittan, David Bush, John Lan- 
ders, Commodore I. Gutte, Edward 
Bosqui, George H. Malter, Louis R. 
Mead, Samuel D. Mayer, Peter Rob- 
inson, Benjamin Clark, General L. 
H. Foote and M. J. McDonald. 

With Mr. Weill as the host, it is 
needless to mention that the dinner 
was a most elaborate one in every 
particular, and that the feeling of 
good fellowship was the sentiment 
supreme. There were short talks 
with the coffee, all of them witty 
and reminiscent of the olden days 
on Sacramento street, and letters 
from many distinguished veterans 
now absent from the city were read. 

Mr. Irwin, one of the first speak- 
ers, said, after some humorous allu- 
sions to the club experiences in the 
earlier days: 

“It is hardly necessary for me to 
make any allusion to the unfortu- 
nate circumstances which, some- 
thing more than three years ago, led 
to my withdrawal from the club in 
which about all the oid friends that 
I have were wont to gather and at 
which we met at least once a year 
to live again the days of Sacramento 
street. Our Old Guard dinner was 
the meeting to which I looked for- 
ward, year by year. Then came the 
calamity which caused me to for- 
sake the happiness of my club life, 
although it could not, and did not, 
in any degree Jessen the ties of 
friendship and fellowship by which 
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10. Thomas Bishop. 11. Senator George C. 


Perkins. 


12. John Landers. 








18. H. M. Bosworth. 
15. H. R. Bloomer. 
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14. W. R. Payne. 


I am bound to the Old Guard. The 
pleasantest thoughts in the misery 
of my exile grew out of knowledge 
conveyed to me that my old friends, 
when they gathered around the ta- 
ble, had a thought of me, and that 
they brought up my name in a pleas- 
ant manner and coupled it with days 
that are joyous memories to us all. 

“My privilege of being with you 
again to-night is due to the thought- 
fulness of our dear friend, Rap¥ael 
Weill, in planning one of those de- 
lightful surprises so characteristic 
ot the charming fellow whose ef- 
forts are ever directed to the pro- 
motion of happiness among those in 
association with him. 

“It is difficult for me on such an 
occasion to speak at all, but I wish 
to say that I feel this to be the 
greatest compliment that has been 
paid to me in all my life. It has 
placed me under a debt of gratitude 
to Ralph that I am enabled once 
again to meet with the Old Guard 
under such circumstances’ and 
among such pleasant surroundings. 
The English language is not com- 
prehensive enough to supply the 
words, even if I were sufficiently 
versed in the use of them, for the 
expression of the sentiments I feel. 

“Sometimes among our adversi- 
ties the question comes to us 
whether life is worth living. This 
question has come to me, now and 
then, during the past three years. 
3ut to-night I know the answer. Not 
only has life been richly worth the 
while to me, but had the difficulties 
and perplexities been vastly greater 
and had sorrows and troubles been 
crowded upon me, I would still find 
abundant compensation in this glad 
re-union with my fellow-veterans 
of the Old Guard. 

“This gathering makes my life 
happier than I can say, and again I 
want to express gratitude to my old 
friend, Ralph Weill. 

“Veterans of the Old Guard, al- 
though I am not able to be with 
you as of yore in the clubrooms, I 
assure you that I am still a patriotic 
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Bohemian. I am true to the tenets 
of Bohemia, and with you I will 
ever strive, in my humble way, to 
uphold the structure which together 
we erected. 

“I feel that as a man retains his 
fidelity to his alma mater, so should 
every veteran of the Old Guard be 
faithful to the home of Bohemia.” 

One of the most notable letters 
read at the banquet was the follow- 
ing, written from the Lambs’ Club 
at New York by Clay M. Greene, 
the playwright, who is the Head 
Shepherd of the Club, breaking into 
poetry to express his feelings in re- 
gard to the trouble which culminat- 
ed in the resignation of Mr. Irwin 
and other members of the Hearst 
staff : 


The Lambs’, 70 West 36th St. 
New York, Feb. 16, 19065. 
My Dear Raphael: 

Your letter announcing a dinner to Joe 
Irwin finds me in a state of mind which 
impels me to protest with a vehemence 
and emphasis not fit for publication, 2cgainst 
any reason, however technical]!; correct, 
which should prevent the veterans of Sac- 
ramento street from honoring one who 
might almost be called the Father of Bo- 
hemia, amid the glamours and sentiments 
of its Lares and Penates. 

This is a cumbrous and platitudinous sen- 
tence, but so are the rules that render 
possible so palnable an indignity. 
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‘*No personality or character or nature 
among the memories of the old days is 
so pleasantly remembered as that of old 
Joe, and my. indignation is so eloquently 
keen that its resentment can only be ex- 
pressed in limpid verse: 


To Hell- with the Board of Directors! 
That arrogant body of pelf, 
Which, mindless of ‘time’s retrospectors, 
Regard not. the pride in one’s self; 
Who feel that rewards of endeavor 
Are choked by oblivious dross, 
And chained to obloquy forever 
Because of contempt for mere dross. 


To Hell with the Board of Directors! 

- Fill flagons with vintage sublime, 

And drink to those: gallant reflectors, 
Who bring back the records of Time; 

And light once again the bright beacons, 
That give us a vision of youth, 

When we were true revelry’s deacons, 
Regarding no law as a truth. 


To Hell with the Board of Directors! 
To Hell with revilers of debt! 

Drink deep to our truest of Hectors 
In the battle we’re all fighting yet; 

To hold with the strength of religion 
The love of such fellows as Joe, 

And consign to some place wholly stygian 
All those who love nothing but ‘‘dough.” 

CLAY M. GREENE. 


Charles Warren Stoddard’s_ po- 
etic letter, written among the snow- 
clad hills of Massachusetts, and 
with thoughts turned longingly to- 
ward sunny California, is as follows: 





Jos. D. Redding. 
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Dr. Geo. Chismore. 


In the White Shadow of Mt. Greylock. 
Berkshire Co., Mass., Feb. 16, 1908. 
Dear Raphael Weill and Brother Veterans: 

A glad message from dear old 'Frisco has 
hunted me down, and where, think you? 

IN LITTLE SW:iTZERLAND! It is 
heavenly here just now, and here I am hav- 
ing my last bout with winter. 

Greylock, the highest point of land in 
Massachusetts, is frosted to the tip, and 
from my ovroad western window I look 
upon it and think of the summer land be- 
yond—the land I hope to enter and call 
“home” once more, and that some time 
in April. 

Look across your flower laden banquet 
board, my brothers, and listen for a mo- 
ment. 

Here there is rosy snow at sunrise among 
baby Alpine peaks; and violet snow at sun- 
sg@t in silver vales; and there is snow upon 
siiOw everywhére—snow as fine as flour and 
as dry as bone dust, so that you cannot 
make a snowball of it. 

Out of the “Great White Silence” I greet 
you ‘witha tropical Aloha, that need not 
be put upon the ice to keep forever. Fire 
and -frést are’ as one to the touch, but 
O. the differenece’'to me! 

A health to*“you, my brothers!’ Please 
God—a little ‘while and I shall see you, and 
it* shall be* with us as if we had never 
said godd-bye. ; 
ft Faithfully and affectionately, 

% CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
Greylock Rest, Adams, Mass. 


Many witty things were said in 
other notes of acceptance by those 
who attended the banquet. A char- 
acteristic reply from Dr. Benjamin 
R. Swan was in this form: 
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Mr. Raphael Weill: 

You dear old ‘‘Vet.’’ 

i’m there, you bet! 

We'll say a shilling 

if God is willing. 

Sraternailly, 
BENJ. R. SWAN. 

San Francisco, February 8, 1995. 


Here are some of the other letters 
which were read by Mr. Weill, 
while the Old Guard veterans lis- 
tened and applauded: 

70 West 36th St., New York, Feb. 15, 1905. 
Dear Ralph: 

The very thought of dear old Joe Irwin 
makes me feel young again—bless his heart. 
I’ have always loved him, and sorry that 
I cannot join you on the festive occasion, 
and if I was in reaching distance, wild 
horses would not keep me.away. And then 
I would have two celebrations—for the 2ist 
is my birthday—55. Gee! what a long time, 
but hasn't it been bully! And old Clay 
Green will be 55 on March 12th, and ! in- 
tend to make him a present on that mem- 
orable occasion, which will be the 37th pres- 
ent I have given him in succession. Pretty 
good record, eh? 

I may come to San Francisco, leaving 
here March 4th with a buncn of lively 
New Yorkers. | am in bully good health. 

Love to dear old Joe, yourself, not for- 
getting the ‘Vets.,’’ and drink a toast to 
dear 'Gene Dewey. Aloha, 

FRANK UNGER. 
United States Senate. 
Washington, 
Hon. Raphael Weill, 
Dear Mr. Weill: 
I am in receipt of yours of the 6th inst., 


D. C., Feb. 15, 1905. 
San Francisco, Cal.: 











Dr. Benjamin R. Swan. 
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extending kind invitation to ve present at 
Marchand’s february zlst, to do honor to 
soe srwin, and am extremeiy sorry th#t my 
presence here wiil prevent me from attend- 
ing. However, you know that I would be 
present were 1 on the other side of the 
continent, and regret that [ am not. The 
meeting of the ‘Veterans’ is riot to be 
missed if one can by any means attend. 
With most simcere thanks for your kind 
remembrance, 1 am, 
GEORGE C. PERKINS. 


10 Appleton St., Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 13, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Weill: 

l thank you for remembering me on this 
occasion of the assembling of the Veterans 
of the Bohemian Club, whose privilege it 
is not only to enjoy tne present, but to 
be biessed with a store of memories such 
as falls not to the lot of ordinary men. 

If my presence would give you ‘‘very 
great pleasure,’ fancy what would be my 
own feelings at meeting once more the rem- 
nant of that band of good fellows whose 
every effort seemed to be put forth to cause 
happiness in others, and on whose success 
in that line rests the great reputation which 
our Bohemian Club has justly attained. 

Those of you who have remained in San 
Francisco and have continued to enjoy the 
pleasures doled out to you—of which { have 
only learned. through hearsay—cannot per- 
haps appreciate how much I[ value the 
memories of the evenings spent at Sacra- 
mento and Pine streets. Alas! there I must 
stop. You cannot realize how much it costs 
me to say that I cannot accept your kind 
inv:tation. 

Yours very truly, 
A. McF. DAVIS. 
































Horace L. Hill. 
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David Bush. 


No. 10 Wall St., New York, Feb. 14, 1905. 

Raphael Weill, Esq., Bohemian Club, San 
Francisco Cal. 

My Dear Brother in Bohemia: 

To-day’s mail brought your invitation to 
meet my brother veterans of the Bohemian 
Club at a dinner to be given Tuesday even- 
ing, February 2ist, at Marchand’s, to Bo- 
hemian brother Joe Irwin. 

It filled me with a longing to be with you 
on that happy occasion, to get a Iook at 
familiar faces and an all-round hand-shake 
with old friends. I would willingly take 
my chances with the snow drifts that block 
the way twixt here and ’Frisco—were that 
the only impediment—but, alas, I’m tied to 
the “wheels of Wall street’’ and cannot get 
loose. 

I shall, however, be with you all in spirit, 
and trust that when you drink to the “Old 
Sacramento rooms,’’ and the ‘old boys” 
who were wont to gather there—in the days 
of long ago—I may not be forgotten. 

Your Bohemian Brother, 
JENNINGS 8S. COX. 


Aurora, Oregon, Feb. 10, 19065. 
Raphael Weill, Esq., San Francisco, Cal.: 

My Dear Sir and Brother Bohemian of the 
Old Guard: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
very kind favor of the 6th inst., inviting 
me to a dinner at Marchand’s on the 2ist 
inst., where only veterans and dear old Joe 
Irwin will be present. 

I assure you that I appreciate from all 
my heart the honor you confer upon me, 
a poor Webfoot, by your kind invitation, 
and the fact even of having thought of 
me, but I am exceedingly grieved that J can- 
not get away from here now, on account of 
business—and other reasons. 

Kindly remember me to all the ‘‘old boys.’’ 
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I surely shall-be with you ‘that evening with 
longing thoughts. I know what‘ shall miss 
by not being abie to be with you. 
l remain, fraternally yours, 
G. MUECKE. 

P. S.—While I write this, it is snowing. I 
am busy in my capacity as “Weather Un- 
cle’ to assist in the present fight between 
winter and approaching spring. 


New York, reb. 20, 1905. 
Raphael Weill, Bohemian Club, San Fran- 
cisco: 
All success to veterans, 
veteran Joe irwin. 


loyal tribute to 


BARTON HILL. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 13, 1905. 
Mr. Raphael Weill, San ~rancisco, Cal. 
My Dear Sir: 

Much to my regret, my movements in 
the near future will not admit of accepting 
your very kind invitation to meet the old 
members of the Bohemian Club at a din- 
ner on the 2lst inst. Were it practical, to do 
so, it would give me very great pleasure to 
be present. Will you kindly remember me 
to those present. Thanking you for your 
kind consideration, 

Sincerely, 
A. L. BANCROFT. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 21, 1905. 
Raphael Weill, Santa Barbara, Cal.: 
Santa- Barbara guards me, but Sacramento 
street receives my spirit. A glass of wine 
with those of us that are left. 
JEREMIAH LYNCH. 


Oakland, Cal., Feb. 17, 1905. 
Raphael Weill, Esq., San Francisco, Cal. 
My Dear Sir: 
Acknowledging: receipt of your kind invi- 





Benjamin Clark. 
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tation for the 2ist, I have delayed answer- 
ing until] this late date, in the hope that 
circumstances might arise that would en- 
able me to accept. 

Such, however, is not the case. With the 
knowledge of my weakness on such occa- 
sions, my M. D. positively forbids. 

Kindly convey to Joe, with the others 
surrounding, my regret at not being with 
you, and with fraternal regards to you all, 
I am, Sorrowfully yours, 

GEORGE H. WHEATON. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 8, 1905. 

Mr. Raphael Weill, Bohemian Club, City. 
My Dear Sir: 

Replying to your cordial note of the 6th 
inst., inviting me to your dinner to Joe Ir- 
win on the 2ist inst., I regret exceedingly 
that I am not well enough to attend; 


otherwise, it would have given me great 
pleasure to accept the invitation to be 
with you. 


Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL J. WILSON. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 7, 1905. 

Raphael Weill, City: 

My Dear Sir: 

I will be very glad to meet Joe Irwin, and 
accept with great pleasure your kind in- 
vitation to the Veterans’ dinner at Mar- 
chand’s on February 2ist, at seven o'clock. 

VETERAN GEORGE CHISMORE. 


Feb. 8, 1905. 
Mr Dear Raphael: 

Your kind invitation received, and as it 
conveys a double pleasure of meeting two 
dear friends—yourself and Joe Irwin— 
among the Veterans of the Old Bohemian 
Guard, it is accepted with pleasure. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN LANDERS. 


Feb. 16, 1905. 
My Dear Raphael: 

It will give me great pleasure to join your 
gathering of old Bohemians at Marchand’s 
on February 2ist, not only because it is an 
“occasion,” but my regard for my old 
friend, Joe irwin, is only equaled by my re- 
gard for yourself. 

PETER ROBERTSON. 


San Francisco, Feb. 8, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Weill: 

I have just received your kind invitation 
to attend a dinner to the ‘‘Veterans”’ of the 
Bohemian Club at Marchand’s on the 2ist 
inst., at seven o’clock. 

I have been obliged for a long time to 
cut out general festivities of all kinds, in- 
cluding dinners, but it gives me great pleas- 
ure to make an exception to my enforced 
rule and accept your very thoughtful in- 
vitation. 

With sincere regards, I am always, 

Very truly yours, 
TnOMAS R. BISHOP. 
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San Francisco, Feb. 9, 1905. 

Raphael Weill, Esq., City. 

My Dear Raphael: 

It affords me much pleasure to accept your 
kind invitation for dinner on the 21st. Lo! 
these many years I have labored under 
the hallucination that I was not entitled 
to the honor of being a member of the Old 
Guard, but I am glad to be convinced at this 
late day, and sorry that I have lost so much 
in the past. I hope that the good Lord 
will spare us all for man, happy re-unions. 

Yours in brotherly love, 
HORACE L. HILL. 


San Francisco, Feb. 8, 1905. 

Raphael Weill, Esq. 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the 6th inst., I beg to 
say that it will give me great pleasure 
to dine with you on the 2ist in honor of 
dear old Joe Irwin. Looking forward to a 
most enjoyable re-union of the Old Guard 
on that evening, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
BENJAMIN CLARK. 


Woodside, San Mateo Co., Feb. 9, 1905. 
My Dear Raphael: 

I had rather dine with vou than any man 
living, and you are thoughtful and kind 


to ask me to join the Veterans at your 
banquet. But there are some reasons which 
I know you will appreciate that prevent 
my accepting. 1'll tell you all about them 
when we meet. Again a thousand thanks. 
from Your sincere friend, 

CHARLES JOSSELYN. 


San Francisco, Feb. 8, 1905. 
Mr. Raphael Weill, City. 
My Dear Raphael: 


It will afford me the greatest pleasure, 
and I shall do myself the honor of being 
present in response to your kind invitation 
to meet with the Old Guard, and our old 
friend, Joe irwin, on the evening of the 
2ist. It is but another evidence of your 
kind thoughtfulness and feeling for the old 
veterans of the Bohemian Club, who hold 
you in such tender regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID BUSH. 


The dinner was not only charac- 
teristic of Mr. Weill, who is re- 
nowned as a prince among all the 
good hosts in Bohemia, but it was 
also characteristic of California. Al- 
though Mr. Weill’s birthplace is in 
the pleasant land of France, the vet- 
eran clubman is a Californian in 
every sense of the word; and after 
his career of fifty years in the busi- 
ness life of San Francisco, there is 
no man more honored. The city and 
the State are proud of his achieve- 
ments. Mr. Weill’s acts of gener- 
osity, seldom known to any but the 
recipients, are on a grand scale, and 
are performed in the true spirit of 
philanthropy. The good that Mr. 
Weill has done in San Francisco is 
incalculable. 

Before parting with the veterans 
at the Old Guard banquet of 1905, 
Mr. Weill obtained the promise from 
them all that they would again be 
his guests one year from that night 
and at the same place. 
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BY FRANCES CHARLES 


CHAPTER V. 


“JIMMIE.” 


ANET could have cried herself 
Jic sleep, but she did not do so. 

instead she wrote her cousin and 
told him how the child had come and 
how she intended to be good to him 
—for Felipa’s sake. 

She explained all about his arrival 
and how the plains and the Arizona 
sunset and mountains must ‘have 
made him superior to the gaudy 
treasures of earth, which men set 
store by in packed cities, because 
he had not seemed surprised at all, 
as she had expected, by anything. 
“He observed,” she wrote, “but he 
did not seem to be a hoozier—if 
Tex. allowed her to use the term.” 
In due time, Tex wrote back that 
it was the Vere de Vere blood in 
him—she should have known that. 

His humor was always of that 
stamp, depending on one’s opinion 
of him to think it funny, and Janet’s 
heart was warmed by it. She felt 
life had probably ceased its yield to 
him, but his ability to make a jest 
with the same sober lips no doubt 
that he had when seventeen, solaced 
her thoughts on his having to live 
notwithstanding. 

As to the child himself, he was 
not quite aware whether he liked 
the city all at once. He did not re- 
gard Janet as the motif of his com- 
ing, but made comparisons, Janet 
felt, and spent a good part of his 
first month. wondering if his mere 
geographical transplanting had been 
worth while. 

Janet as an influence was to work 
on him gradually, but at first, as I 
have told you, it was all a sort of 
wonder and vague little misery of 
acclimatization. He seemed very 


grateful to Janet, too, and always 
treated her with so much respect 


that it would have made her un- 
happy about him, if from the very 
first he had not evinced the same 
interest in old Ann that a lively lit- 
tle dog might at the mere sight of 
a cat, however respectable and well- 
behaved a- feline. 

Janet did not probe into the mys- 
tery of this at first, because she was 
not much used to children, and was 
to learn by time, not instinct, as Fe- 
lipa might. 

Like women, they had given him 
a royal welcome the first day, and 
not looked to any possible future. 
Ann had suggested that it would be 
well to have all their attractions on 
the scene, as he would doubtless 
be crying on his arrival, and it would 
require all their machinations to 
fascinate and then pacify him. She 
said Jimmie had been known to cry 
for four hours at a stretch, and then 
when they shook spools at him, to 
stop at once. 

There was only one inference Ja- 
net could make to it. 

“I suppcse if you had shaken the 
spools at first he would have stop- 
ped then?” she inquired. 

Old Ann filled up the doorway 
nicely as she replied that they had 
shaken everything else, but spools, 
at him that time, so no one could 
ever know if he eventually surren- 
dered to weariness or whether he 
had just wanted the spools all along, 
and that deceiving was baby nature. 
They shook the spools first next time 
and it was a bell on wheels that he 


wanted, one of those ingenious 
thoughts from the brains of ex- 
hausted fathers, Janet supposed. 


“Jimmie’s” disposition to be “uncer- 
tain, coy and hard to please,” like 
the ladies, frightened Miss Merton 
into relying entirely on Old Ann’s 
suggestion that Ethelbert’s toys, for 
all ages, te scattered around Janet’s 


























living room like so many remedies, 
and she supposed the old woman 
did this, previous to her and Ethel- 
bert’s arrival, for all were not only 
in painstaking evidence, but handy, 
when he came in. 

He became interested in the 
Noah’s ark at once. He said he did 
not know much about city boys, but 
he showed the same broadminded 
interest in studying their form of 
amusement that he had in proving 
delicately to Janet that Arizona had 
graduates as well as San Francisco. 
He studied the animals politely, too, 
as if manners were either innate 
with him or as if he were still cher- 
ishing some of Tex.’s advice on the 
things he should do and leave un- 
done. 

He had luncheon with Janet, and 
then went back to the Noah’s ark, 
standing up one uncouth shape after 
another, and then making minute 
examinations of each between 
whiles. By dinner time, he had an 
opinion to pass on them. 

“There are some animals there I 
never even saw,” he commenced 
earnestly to Janet, as he stood by 
the side of the table preparatory to 
seating himself. “I guess they give 
more kinds to the city boys to play 
with because they are not alive.” 

Janet saw that he wanted to tell 
her about them, so she rather en- 
couraged the unbosoming. She was 
not used to conversational rambles, 
and did not recognize at first that it 
was a donkey story to which she was 
listening. He said: “One day that 
a Mexican woman came to see Fe- 
lipa, and sat on their back porch. 
Felipa was a little thing. Had Janey 
ever seen her? No! Why? Would 
Janey tell him some time?” (She 
asked a question here.) 

“Did he call Felipa—Felipa? 
Yes, when she was just Felipa—lit- 
tle and not very well, but when it 
was he who was little or not well, 
she was his little mother and he 
always called her that! Why did 


Janey think that he did not call his 
mother Felipa? Was Janey any kind 
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of a mother? No! Maybe that was 
the reason she did not know about 
him and Felipa.” 


He studied her greatly then. At 
salient points during his narrations 
he seemed to study Janet, although 
his questions for their part were 
never inquisitive, never even de- 
manding an answer, and when one 
seemed rather necessary, he was not 
above supplying it himself. 


He was struck especially with her 
inquiry about Felipa, and came over 
and stood beside the table, watch- 
ing her interestedly. “If you did 
have a little boy?” he asked, “would 
you never let him call you Janey?” 

She broke a piece of bread, and 
his eyes became fascinated by her 
hands. She could feel his opinion 
on them through his gaze. 


“I let you call me Janey,” she re- 
plied. The evasion hurt him. She 
felt this and asked him to tell her 
about the Mexican woman. If he 
were her own little boy she knew 
that he would be calling her 
“mother,” and he seemed to under- 
stand it, feeling her disapproval of 
Felipa, without quite knowing what 
it was. 

“The Mexican woman came to 
see Felipa one day,” he continued, 
“and sat on the back porch, and 
when she saw him, Ethelbert, she 
laughed and laughed and laughed. 


> 


’ 


He did not know why, only she 
owned the little donkey that she 
rode. It was about fhe donkey 


which he was telling Janey then. 
She was its mother!” He always 
hesitated here, as if he knew this 
was where the laugh came in, but 
could not quite sound it. “Tex. had 
hired it from her for him.” Janey 
smiled herself, and he stood with 
his earnest eyes fixed on her, his 
slight shoulders well held as if in 
imitation of some ancestral young 
courtier long gone to dust. So he 
had probably stood in that bare lit- 
tle Arizona hall, announcing grand- 
ly: 

 Relipa, mia, the mother of the 
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donkey is waiting for you on our 
back porch.” 

No wonder the mother of the don- 
key laughed. 

They had a dog, too, and a cat, 
and of course many chickens, and 
one goose and a mountain goat, all 
down in the country with them, and 
after a while a pig, and from all 
Janet could glean, the last named 
was the only one ostracized from po- 
lite society in Arizona. Felipa 
could not stand the pig, but when 
they went to go walking, the others 
followed in a line. 

He went back to the Noah’s ark, 
and then stood the distorted figures 
up one by one examining the cam- 
el’s back with a sort of surgical cu- 
riosity until Janey told him what 
it was, and even then he protected 
his position in the matter by that 
quaint dignity which she had met 
already. “A circus once was com- 
ing to Pullmeup,” he _ explained, 
“only it never got there.” 

The never-got-there was pitiful as 
the excuse for which it was intend- 
ed. 

They both went to bed after that, 
and he told her he liked her room, 
and was fond of her, but he wonder- 
ed why old Ann had so many funny 
toys for little children, and would 
Janet tell him sometime. She was 
glad to have time in which to ans- 
wer this rather personal question, 
so she kissed him and said yes. 

After the kiss, there was a loneli- 
ness attendant on her disappearance 
from the room, even in leaving him 
alone with the angels that are re- 
puted to guard little children’s beds, 
so she said: “God bless you, 
dearie,” and found it easier to get 
out. 

She wished she knew what he 
dreamed of, after, but when she went 
to bed she said to herself that she 
must be very just about it. Maybe 
he had dreamed of childish, little 
Felipa, she who had roamed over 
fields and stubble with him, play- 
mate ever, unless he fell and aroused 
her motherhood. Once- when he 


sighed in his sleep, Janet supposed 
it was when he had to relinquish the 
small mother hand and could not 
regain it—as now. Or when he fell 
into a peaceful calm and lay weary, 
but smiling, she supposed he was 
closed once more in the protection 
of Tex.’s strong father arms. 
She could expect no part in this. 
* * x * 


He was chivalrous about the 
down-hill wagon, and grateful for it, 
especially when Janey told him 
about her friend who saved one for 
her children, and he said: “Yes, that 
was what they did sometimes with 
him, when he cried too long.” 

Janet was glad to learn that he 
did cry sometimes, as his symptoms 
weighed on her, and she was con- 
templating asking some experienced 
person about the case when Ethel- 
bert re-assured her. The wagon re- 
minded him of Sunday afternoon 
down in the country, when the men 
were not working in the mine, and 
they let Tex. ride him in the oar car. 
They went fast, fast, sometimes as 
if they were to ride off the very bluff 
where the miners dumped the 
refuse, and then Felipa screamed al- 
ways, just at the very moment when 
they bumped and stopped. 

He had a masculine smile here 
(embryonically so, but unmistakably 
masculine) over that scream, and it 
hurt Janet’s femininity most when 
he volunteered the remark that it 
was only little things, he guessed— 
like Felipa—that’ screamed! He 
was sure Janey would not do it. He 
did not say why, but she felt it was 
her independence, her self-reliance, 
that helped him to the conclusion, 
and she felt annoyed by the charac- 
teristics for the first time. Maybe 
if she had a temperament like Fe- 
lipa’s and the ability to scream also, 
she would have been—happier. 

Here, then, was a certain amount 
of shame, of honest misery, how- 
ever long suppressed, and then Miss 
Merton to the rescue as formerly. 

City supplies would have seemed 
to fail after these receptions if it 























had not been for Old Ann’s ingeni- 
ous preparations for him. Until the 
hour he left her house, Ann’s home- 
made toys held a perpetual interest 
for him. These two women were 
ashamed to confess the real reason 
of the spools, and so forth, and so 
left the sin on old Ann’s shoulder, 
and old Ann arose to the occasion 
tactfully. She told him about Jim- 
mie, then and there, about Jimmie’s 
having played with those silly-like 
things, and how she always kept 
them on Jimmie’s account. She did 
not tell him that Jimmie was forty- 
six or seven when he asked her 
about Jimmie’s age, although she 
was honest enough to tell him that 
Jimmie had outgrown the spools. 
He spent hours talking of Jimmie 
with her after this. He was not 
aware that it held embarrassments 
for her, and once, when he had been 
unusually curious concerning Jim- 
mie’s age, and the kind of trousers 
his mother put on him, and whether 
he was old enough to wear a vest 
and other trifling items, like the 
color of Jimmie’s hair, Old Ann 
thought it nearly necessary to con- 
fess her inventions to the priest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A Motherly Woman’s Hopes. 


One morning Janet sought the 
motherly woman who had advised 
her about the Noah’s ark and the 
wagon. Mrs. Doane bustled into 
the room cheerily and shook Janet’s 
hand warmly, ending by kissing her 
on both cheeks. 

“We have missed you, dear, at 
three meetings, There is no mental 
atmosphere at all without you—you 
know, everything is atmosphere 
these days, that is.why I use the 
word. I have to keep abreast of the 
fashions, for my children’s sake.” 

“Oh, do people do that for their 
children?” Janet asked, smiling. “I 
wonder what my _ conventionality 
amounts to them?” 

Mrs. Doane let the remark rest, 
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for all there was an undercurrent 
to it. 

“Did your little kinsman come?” 
she asked, “and what kind of a child 
is he, and where is he attending 
school ?” 

Janet leaned forward in her low 
chair, her hands joined hopelessly 
together. 

“I am ashamed of my own re- 
sources,” she cried, “I am surprised 
at the things I don’t know about life 
that I thought I knew.” (The 
motherly woman looked pleased just 
here, unduly and innerly pleased, 
over something, but she did not dis- 
close just what jt was, and Janet 
was too unnerved to follow super- 
ficial evidences just then.) She 
continued: “Life is not the word I 
mean, after all. Every one can coin 
fine ideas on life and depict ideal ex- 
istences for the rest of the world; 
but it’s joining the great fight that 
counts, being one with some strug- 
gling people.” 

“Or person,” the motherly woman 
inserted here, in a tone that was 
either benevolent or innocent, if Ja- 
net had suspected anything personal 
and analyzed it. She was a very 
happy motherly woman and was de- 
lighted at the turn affairs had taken 
in Janet’s views. 


Janet seemed grateful for the 
word. 

“Yes, person,’ she _ repeated. 
“That is just what I mean. It is 


your being practical that counts— 
able to strike the nail on the head, 
without that ethical hysteria which 
leaves one more powerless in the 
end. I tell you it is not ideas on life 
that people ought to expound as 
splendidly as I have been guilty of 
doing, but it’s mastering the strug- 
gle of living.” 

This was earnest, the motherly 
woman thought, and she was inter- 
ested to know what caused it. Janet 
enlightened her. 


“The child came. He has been 
with me a month and you know 
what splendid successes I made 


with mothers’ meetings over imagi- 
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nary old maids’ children, I suppose.” 

She did not like the word, but used 
it punishingly. “Well, after I had 
him for a while, I did not know what 
to do with him. He even bored me 
a little, and I am quite sure I bored 
him. It was because I tried to do 
nothing but entertain him. In a 
week more I think I would have sent 
him back. I had no instincts or in- 
tuitions toward duty, as a bond be- 
tween us, and I’m quite sure I 
should never have had, if it hadn’t 
been for the first words you said to 
me—about his attending school. 
How did you think of it?” 

The motherly woman did not feel 
— smiling here. This touched 

er. 

“Love alone is not born with the 
little lives,” she told Janet. “It’s a 
great deal, but I think the responsi- 
bility is greater. In fact, is the real 
love, my dear—what we owe our 
children.” 

She gave a cheery littie laugh. 

“The love gives out at times. They 
try my patience and I tell their 
father that I’d run away from them, 
only I can’t. The strongest bond 
between the child and us is what we 
should give it—don’t you see?” She 
—— this a good opportunity to 
ask. 

“Whose little lad is he, dear?” 

“We only had one relative in all 
the world, mother and I,” Janet ans- 
wered, “and it was my cousin Tex., 
this child’s father. My taking him 
may seem strange to you, but we 
were boy and girl together and now 
Felipa is dead. 

She brought the word out simply, 


as if she often thought the name, 
and indeed she had come to do so. 
The motherly woman thought she 
must have known Felipa, and she 
did not understand quite how sensi- 
tive a pathos it really was. She 
took Janet’s both hands again on 
leaving. “Don’t fret about what you 
haven’t done or don’t do, dearie, so 
long as your heart is as fine as it 
is,” shé said. “It is good of you t- 
have assumed all this, and « ,- 
thing will come right between you 
and the little laddie, and if he does 
not, here I am—a perfect veteran at 
raising babies. In fact, I'll only be 
sorry when recess time comes and 
I’ll have to wait for the grand-child- 
ren.” 

She would not let matters end 
with this merry laugh, but when Ja- 
net stood below her on the step, she 
said in parting: 

“Don’t worry too much either, 
dear, about not understanding 
children just at first as a mother 
might have.” 

“Oh, that is the hardest part,” 
Janet interrupted. “His mother 
was a little, delicate childish crea- 
ture, the kind we probably call 
brainless here—and—and z3 


She left a good deal unsaid that 
the motherly woman half supplied 
for her: “And yet she would have 
been ahead of you on this point? [| 
don’t know how to express it, 
dearie, but maybe she just needed 
the experience of motherhood. It 
is good to look at God this way. 
Maybe he left some lesson with the 
little laddie for you.” 





(To be Continued.) 


























“Hello! What’s this.’ 


“Oh, ho! 


Some pretty girl with hazel eyes.”’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A GRAPE-BASKET 





BY WILLIAM S. RICE 


AN BRISCO, bearing the nicx- 
name of “Bricky,” because of 
the peculiar shade of his top- 
knot, the young salesman at Howell 
Brothers, dealers in groceries, fruits 
and delicatessen, whistled merrily 
to himself as he opened a fresh crate 
of Flaming Tokays, which had just 
arrived that morning from Lodi. 
Quite a fine lot of fruit it was, the 
choicest from Central California’s 
vineyards, and so beautiful to the 
eye that it excited even the admira- 
tion of a dull, matter-of-fact fellow 
like Bricky, to whose aesthetic 
sense, if he had any, beauty seldom 
appealed unless it was that to be 
found in a pretty, feminine face. 
“By jingo, this lot’s a beauty,” 


he exclaimed enthusiastically, as he 
lifted aloft for admiration a huge 
bunch, which, with a companion 
cluster, filled the entire basket. 
“Hello! what’s this?” he mused, his 
tone changing as he discovered care- 
fully tucked away in the bottom of 
the basket, under a_richly-colored 
autumn grape-leaf a little folded slip 
of cream-colored notepaper. On it 
was penned in a dainty feminine 
hand the following brief lines: 


“These grapes were packed by 
Marie Lewis, Lockeford P. O., 
whose hands are too pretty to be 
soiled.” 


“Oh, ho! Some pretty girl with 
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hazel eyes,” thought romantic 
Bricky, “would like to correspond 
with a gentleman with means; ob- 
ject, matrimony.” | 

Slyly looking about him to see 
that he was not observed, he cau- 
tiously slipped the little note into 
his vest pocket and resumed his 
task of unpacking the remaining 
baskets, but not without carefully 
examining the contents of each and 
every one, presumably in the hope 
oi finding some more correspond- 
ence of a sentimental nature. None 
ox the others, however, contained 
the slightest missive for any one 
who was on the lookout for a pair 
of pretty white hands and hazel eyes. 

“Hey, there,” cried one of the 
other clerks, finally, as Bricky’s 
lack of haste that morning was the 
occasion of comment among his 
companions, “seems to me you're a 
long time unpacking them grapes 
over yonder. I s’pose you don't 
know that there’s a load of cling- 
stone peaches comin’ in in a few 
hours?” 

“Oh, hang your old peaches! I’m 
going to brace the boss to take my 
vacation to-morrow,” he answered, 
looking bored. 

“IT can see his finish when he 
braces the firm just now,” chuckled 
one of the clerks at the smoked meat 
counter, who was slicing a pound of 
chipped beaf for a lady customer. 

When Bricky came to the office 
late that afternoon and marched in 
with a woebegone expression on his 
countenance, and explained that he 
was suffering with nervous prostra- 
tion from over-work, and that his 
physician had recommended a rest 
and change of scene, Silas Howell, 
the senior member of the firm, hesi- 
tated some little time before grant- 
ing the desired privilege. 

“You'll be sure to show up a week 
from to-day, I suppose?” queried 
the boss. “I can hardly spare you 
just now, but I guess we can manage 
somehow. All right; go ahead, but 
I'll depend on your coming back a 
week from to-morrow without fail.” 


“Thanks, awfully,’ was all that 
the ‘delighted Bricky could answer. 

“Where Fave you decided to spend 
your week’” asked the boss, with 
whom the young man was a -prime 
favorite. 

*“Well—er—I’m a bit undecided, 
sir. Perhaps I’ll take a run up Lodi 
way, and visit my uncle on a fruit 
ranch near Lockeford.” 

“Well, be good to yourself, and 
keep out of mischief,’ was the boss’s 
parting injunction as_ Bricky be- 
took himself out of the latter’s sanc- 
tum. 

Bricky entered upon his last day’s 
duties with a vim, meanwhile whist- 
ling in supreme content. There was 
not a lazy streak in him, and no vices 
to keep him from doing his very 
best. He wasn’t fat. If he had been 
he might have been lazy. He was 
tall, thin, brown-eyed, red-haired 
and muscular. His apparent lassi- 
tude and indolence which developed 
recently was attributed to by his 
companions as being the result of a 
run-down constitution caused by 
overwork. 

Now, the real reason why he was 
sO preoccupied was because of his 
morbid curiosity concerning the ro- 
mantic bit of correspondence which 
he had discovered a few days ago, 
and which aroused this sense in him 
to an alarming degree. He was sim- 
ply burning with curiosity to see 
who was this pretty miss with hazel 
eyes, “whose hands were too pretty 
to be soiled.” 

So accordingly, the next morning, 
he boarded the train and was soon 
speeding as fast as the iron horse 
could carry him through vineyards 
hanging heavy with their weight of 
purple and crimson clusters. Pleas- 
ant anticipations crowded _ thickly 
upon his mind of the fair unknown 
who penned the brief note which he 
found at the bottom of a grape bas- 
ket but three days ago. How soon 
would he be permitted to gaze with 
rapt admiration upon that pretty 
face with its hazel eyes! What if 
she should not take a fancy to him? 
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He never had thought of that be- 
fore. He would not hint about the 
object of his visit until he discov- 
ered things coming his way. 

The Sunday-schools of Lockeford 
were holding their annual outing in 
a picturesque grove along the Mo- 
ke:umne kiver the day of his ar- 
rival, and as this was a great event 
in the social world of the little vil- 
lage, it was hither that our hero 
wended his way in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the unknown 
damsel who was wearing her heart 
away and soiling her pretty white 
hands packing grapes in some unro- 
mantic and poky oid vineyard. 

‘Lhe dancing tloor was perhaps as 
good a place as any to study the 
taces of the young people, and from 
some point of vantage in the crowd 
he could easily command a view of 
the entire floor. “If she is young and 
pretty,” thought he, “she certainly 
will take part in the dance.” Bricky 
watched and waited, closely scruti- 
nizing every feminine face that 
glided by him in the dizzy whirl of 
the waltz; but he could not find one 
that answered the meagre descrip- 
tion of the note and the girl that he 
had pictured in his own imagina- 
tion. What was more _ puzzling, 
there was none in the crowd who 
lcoked as though she lacked atten- 
tions from young men. 

Finally, taking a chance shot at a 
lanky young man, about eighteen, 
who was smoking a cigarette and 
perfuming the surrounding atmos- 
phere, Bricky took the young fellow 
into his confidence, and asked him 
in a low voice whether he knew a 
young lady in Lockeford by the 
name of Marie Lewis. “I think she 
is considered very pretty, and has 
hazel eyes,” he ventured, adding 
cautiously, “and she works at one 
of the vineyards here packing 
grapes for the markets.” 

“Sure, now, pardner, you’re not 
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joshing?”’ the other replied, looking 
dubiously at Bricky, as he tried hara 
to suppress a smile. 

“No; 1’m in dead earnest. Do you 
know the young lady?” 

“Well, yes, 1 should say I did. 
Ha! ha! she’s the crankiest old maid 
in this here town, just daffy on the 
matrimonial subject. She’s always 
writin’ poetry and sweet things to 
the fellers in the hope of catchin’ a 
man. She ain’t been writin’ to you, 
pardner, is she?” asked the new- 
comer, growing suspcious. 

“Oh, no,” replied Bricky, assum- 
ing an indifferent air, but coloring 
perceptibly. “I merely had a curi- 
osity to see the lady, having heard 
about this peculiar weakness of 
hers.” 

“Well, she ought to be here some- 
where, as she usually turns out at 
the picnic. Yes, there she is, sure 
enough,” said the stranger, indicat- 
ing with his finger a stout, mascu- 
line-looking woman, not a day under 
forty-five, with short gray hair, ha- 
zel eyes and attired in a very mascu- 
line fashion. 

He stole a swift glance at her 
hands. They were pretty and even 
daintily formed, but they seemed so 
out of keeping with the rest of her 
figure. ; 

Bricky stood for a moment and 
stared like one in a trance, Then, 
edging his way cautiously through 
the crowd so as to escape notice, he 
made a bee-line for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway station and boarded 
the next train going South. 

His Stockton friends were greatly 
surprised to see him back so soon, 
but Bricky explained—he was al- 
ways very clever at explaining 
things—that he felt the need of a 
more decided change of climate, 
and that he had decided to spend the 
remainder of his vacation camping 
in the High Sierras in the vicinity of 
Independence Lake. 
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BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


HERE was a movement in the 
cactus bushes, a scatter of dew- 
drops collected on the haray 

leaves, then silence and the breath- 
less stillness that precedes dawn. 

Kingsley lay flat on his stomach, 
alert, yet conscious of a stiffness 
that ran through his limbs, and a 
growing thirst, held in check by the 
fear of discovery should he uncork 
his flask. 

A creepy sensation quivered along 
his flesh as the gray plains took on 
a lighter hue, as each separate clump 
of vegetation merged into a ghastly 
whole, wraiths in a world of half- 
born lights. 

Gritting his hands into the sandy 
floor of the plain, he changed his 
position. On a level with his eyes, 
the stubby cactus roots, a phalanx 
of uncompromising capillary sur- 
faces, offered him a poor vista for 
the growing impatience of the lag- 
ging hours. The glow of the chase 
had subsided, and vim and vigor had 
lessened since the night before, 
when, mad with the contagious ex- 
citement of the townsmen. he had 
jumped on somebody else’s bronco, 
and, following the unorganized 
band, made for the open country. 

Now, the Texas bronco has a dis- 
trust of strangers and takes a wicked 
delight in depositing the rider at in- 
opporiune times upon whatever hap- 
pens to be near by, and on this par- 
ticular occasion, it chanced to be the 
cactus bushes, and the distance 20 
miles from town. 

The pursuing force had scattered 
in all directions, so Kingsley decid- 
ed to wait until some one recon- 
noitered his way. 

His muscles relaxed, and his mind 
drifted back to the last term; to the 
recent impressions of Harvard life; 
to the jolly crowd that had waved 


him off to Texas and the West; to 
the first taste of existence untram- 
meled; to the land of highway rob- 
bery and high stakes; to the rolling 
freedom of cactus studded plains and 
the silence and rustle of the grass 
bending prairies. 

A vibration, unmistakable, swift, 
firm, like the on-beat of hoofs, tele- 
graphed its message through the 
ground. 

Rearing cautiously, the watcher 
peered over his ambush into the 
grayness beyond. 

Limned against the flushing sky, 
a stalwart figure rose like a grim 
Colossus. Mile on mile stretched 
the dreary plain, and the galloping 
horseman, taking the closely packed 
bushes with bold leaps and plunges, 
was the only living thing in sight. 

Kingsley felt the blood swell in 
his wrists and his throat go dry 
with sudden excitement. He grip- 
ped his six-shooter, ran his eye along 
the site, and stood ready, his knees 
shaking, his finger trembling along 
the trigger. 

On came the rider, swinging 
loosely in the saddle, the bronco 
avoiding with nice delicacy the 
sharp, prickly points of the spread- 
ing leaves. 

Dawn showed crimson and brassy 
along the eastern horizon. Kings- 
ley braced himself, and steadying 
as the horseman approached, cried 
in a voice harsh and unreal in his 
own ears: 

“Halt! or I'll shoot !” 

The broncho came to a stand-still 
by a series of jumps sufficient to un- 
seat any ordinary eqtiestrian. 

Unblinking Justice regarded the 
man in the saddle with stern dis- 
approval. 

“Halt!” repeated Kingsley, this 
time with less emphasis. 

















Raising himself lightly to the 
pommel by means of the animal’s 
mane, a tall, lean Texan fixed two 
cool eyes upon the tawny-haired 
Viking in the bush. Then, laugh- 
ing with cynical derision, he cut a 
long strip of tobacco from a wad, 
and thrust it into his cheek, all the 
while regarding the commander 
with easy amusement. His _ boots 
were spattered, his spurs dripped 
ted, and the beast’s flanks showed 
evidence of a long journey. 

“It’s a lynchin’ party, eh?” he in- 
quired. The scornful inflection sent 
Kingsley’s color a deeper hue, and 
changing his weight to the other 
foot, he answered doggedly: “I am 
one of the party.” 

The Texan dismounted, and, lean- 
ing against his steed, entered into 
amicable discourse, all the while ig- 
noring the other’s unfriendly atti- 
tude. 

“Wall,” he said, cutting off an- 
other strip, his fine eyes fixed on 
the wad in meditation. “You ain’t 
fit to join a posse, if it’s a shootin’ 
of the same gang is your profes- 
sion.” 

“What!” cried Kingsley, in quick 
alarm, “are you one of the party?” 

“Yep; I’m leader,” answered the 
man laconically, “and, youngster,” 
he added, “it’s better to lie low and 
shoot from the bush.” 

Kingsley’s cheek was a dark scar- 
let, and dropping the borrowed wea- 
pon, he apologized with an awk- 
ward laugh. 

“I forgot the other fellow’s ad- 
vantage, but you see it’s my first 
man-hunt, and they said to shoot 
down at sight.” 

“Wa’ll, my boy,” patronized the 
Texan, “it’s Hell on hoss stealing 
out here. But the devil with a 
start can lie low in them cactus, his 
hoss stretched alongside, and sniff 
at the sheriff and the chap new to 
Texas. One man with a gun ain’t 
much.” Kingsley shifted under the 
contemptuous regard. 

“Haven't we any chance?” he ask- 
ed in deep discouragement. “You 
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see,” he explained, “it’s a thorough- 
bred, and | expected to get to San 
Antonio by easy riding. I’ve bought 
some ranches, and one is to be a 
breeding farm, and Albion was to 
have sired a long line of the finest 
horse-flesh in these parts.” 

The listener gave a low laugh, 
and .a sparkle of mirth flashed 
across his face. 

“I know,” he sympathized, “he 
was a whopper, and there ain’t been 
a sneak deal like that since Texas 
Ben got his lead.” 

“Lynching is common out here,” 
decided Kingsley, with the assertive 
wisdom of the tenderfoot. 

“You bet,” agreed the native born, 
his features elongated into sudden 
gravity. Advancing one step, ne 
grasped the college man by the arm, 
and said in peremptory tones: 

“Now, you just listen to this!” A 
whistle, peculiar to a bird call, came 
from his parted lips. 

“Loose-jawed, rigid with aston- 
ishment, Kingsley beheld an appa- 
rition spring from the ground. A 
horse and a boy stood but six feet 
away. Albion, his smooth coat sand- 
sprinkled, his eyes bloodshot, his 
bit foam-flecked, gave a soft whinny 
as he recognized his master. Cling- 
ing to the bridle was a youth of 
eighteen, hatless, his torn shirt open 
at the throat, showing a heaving 
brown breast. 

For one moment the blue eyes of 
the boy dwelt on the swart face of 
the Texan, and then fell before the 
terrible anger of the leader. 

“What in Hell are you doin’? At 
it again, I suppose!” He _ strode 
over to the rumpled figure and 
swung the boy high into the air. He 
twisted the slight form, wringing 
and shaking him as a terrier would 
a rat. 

“And so,” he thundered, “you’re 
a-courtin’ lynchin’! And Mary Bell 
is home making fires, and the coun- 
try round is flamin’ for the son of 
Texan Ben! The tree is waitin’ an’ 
the noose 1s too good for a boy what 
has had his chance.” 
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‘The lad dug his toes into the hard 
sand, his face clouded with resent- 
ment and fear. 

“You has been a horse thief your- 
self, Bill Pike, and Sunday-school 
ain’t so becomin’ neither he 
said with sullen menace. 

Kingsley, forgotten for the nonce, 
looked for an outburst of rage which 
would call for interference. Instead, 
into the Texan’s face came a glory, 
lighted from some inner fire, and not 
caught from the morning’s glow. 
His hand sought the sorrel’s neck 
caressingly and his eyes, tender with 
prophetic dreams, wandered out over 
the sun-flecked plain—unseeing. 

Albion sniffed at the bronco, and 
the stiff Mexican saddle creaked and 
heaved as the fierce little brute hit 
back. 

The boy swept the level with fear- 
strained vision, but did not dare to 
break the silence. At length the 
Texan spoke, and in a quiet tone, as 
though addressing some one far off. 

“T ain’t a horse-thief any more. 
I ain’t stole a horse for sixteen 
months.” He sighed. “I’ve given 
in gold the price of three bronco 
devils I took, and threw in saddle 
and blanket besides. And some- 
times,” his voice grew broken and 
regretful, “I wake up at nights, and 
my blood goes hot for the chase. I 
can smell the sweat and feel the 
bump of the bronco, and I _ hear 
Texas Ben, callin’ and callin’! I 
can feel the sting of the rope fling- 
ing out from my hand, the wrench, 
and then down goes the flyin’ horse, 
his hoofs and his belly to the sky. 
And then, the chase! The strain 
of the dragging horse from behind— 
and sometimes—the lead.” 

He fingered the sombrero with its 
little punctures in the brim. With 
a quick movement he lifted his head, 
his face dark and passionate. “Good 
God!” he breathed, hardly above a 
whisper, “it’s Hell to lie there and 
wallow in blankets, when all the 
night seems callin’, callin’.” 

The boy had buried three toes in 
a hole, but his eyes, afire with the 
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picture, were fixed on the speaker's 
face. His blood, had of taint and 
the lawless instinct, ran swift, un- 
checked. 

“Wa'll, you ain’t afraid of lynch- 
ing,.are you? They’s gone five miles 
to the north—I heard the beats on 
the earth, and one like him ain’t 
much.” He nodded with fine scorn 
to Kingsley. His practiced eye had 
sized up the tenderfoot. Then wita 
eagerness he turned to the Texan, a 
break in his voice at the possibility 
of permanent reform on the expert’s 
part. 

“Say, you ain’t goin’ to be parson 
for good, are you?” The erstwhile 
hero bent forward and held the boy 
thief with a terrifying sternness. 

“S’pose,” he said guardedly, “I 
give you up to the lynchin’ party?” 

The boy trembled and turned 
pale, 

“S’pose Mary Bell and I go a long 
way off and leave your carcus under 
the bush?” 

The boy’s bosom swelled at the 
injustice of the etching, and gulping 
down something in his throat, he 
cried: 

“Mary Bell ain‘t your kind.” 

“S’pose,” the Texan’s lean, swar- 
thy face was as hard as flint, nor was 
there mercy or pity for the forlorn 
object under his cruel glance. “Sup- 
pose I do what Texas Ben told me 
to——. ‘Bill Pike,’ says he, ‘shoot 
the brat if he comes to horse stealin’ 
like me; don’t let them run him 
down. For, Bill,’ says he, ‘it killed 
Lizzie, and it’s goin’ to kill the little 
Mary Bell when she’s a woman. 
Look out for the girl!’ And he 
squeezed my hand and died out here 
in the desert, with no friend but 
me.” 

The tones grew husky, and the 
speaker drew the back of his hand 
across his cheek—adding, with un- 
expected change of manner: “And 
damn mej you ain’t goin’ to spoil her 
life.” His face was alive with hon- 


est love and passing hate. 
Far off, the clear mirror of the 
sky 


reflected numerous objects, 
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small and dark, and moving franti- 
cally. 

“It’s the lynching party,” curtly 
announced the Texan. “You ain't 
reckoned right,” he sneered, turning 
to the. thief. 

“Now, listen,” he continued. “You 
lie low; I'll come and fetch you to- 
night. And you,” he looked square- 
ly at Kingsley, without doubt of his 
obedience. “You say your bronco 
run off—that’s true—and that the 
horse must have slipped, broken 
away himself.” He winked signi- 
ficantly and jumped into his saddle. 
To the boy he flung a half-emptied 
flask, waved him into retreat, and 
stretching as though from sleep, 
waited with languid interest for the 
approaching posse. 

Kingsley got upon his mount with 
less grace, for he was stiff and sore, 
and his nerves had been badly 
shaken. 

Nearer galloped the horsemen, 


pouring into the open space from all 
directions. 

The sheriff rode first, and with 
much bluster saluted the two men. 


Open mouthed and breathles the 
other members followed. 

Without the quiver of an eyelash 
the leader told his story, and Kings- 
ley confirmed the same with un- 
necessary gusto. 

If there were doubting Thomases 
among the avengers, discretion got 
the better part of suspicion, for a 
reformed horse-thief in the hand is 
better than a thief and a horse in 
the bush. 

Riding in and out as the cactus 
grew thicker, the party went slow- 
ly homeward, silent and depressed, 
for a hanging is better than a bun- 
co game, especially if you happen to 
be the tenderfoot 

The Texan, unquestioned in his 
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methods, hung behind, and Kings- 
ley, unsuspecting, followed his ex- 
ample. 

They had reached the margin of 
the sunlit plain, when the appearance 
of a third equestrian explained the 
situation. 

From a clump of mulberry bushes 
a bronco came rearing and plung- 
ing, planting his feet, and then 
bounding high, with the madness of 
one possessed. ‘he rider rose and 
sank with the fearless ease of long 
practice. 

Over a rail fence they flew, across 
a gully and down straight toward 
the two men. 

Kingsley drew his breath in quick 
and sharp, fearing for the woman’s 
life. But the girl was merry and 
glad, and her laugh floated away in 
the distance. She rose in the broad 
slipper, and called clearly in a voice 
shrilly sweet: 

“Say, Bill Pike, I’ve been waitin’ 
all mornin’ fer a ride.” 

Her brown hair hung low on her 
neck and ran away from her fore- 
head in sunny strands, and her eyes, 
tender and bright, were dancing with 
health and the joy of life. 

The Texan swayed sideways in 
his saddle, straining the girth, his 
eyes sparkling. His cheeks, warm 
with the blood pounding upward. 

The spurs came red again, and 
bronco rushed to bronco. 

Kingsley tightened his rein and 
halted. Over the hill in a shallow 
grave slept Texas Ben, and back 
in the cactus lay the boy thief, pa- 
tiently waiting; but here, close to 
the homes of men were the murmur 
of women’s voices—and the cries of 
little children. 

Here on the border love met 
youth, and an honest purpose shut 
the ears that harkened to the “call- 
in’ and callin’ ” of the plains. 
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A Tale of Moro Reconstruction. 
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PART II. 
HE day broke clear and cool construction contracts, and, of 
over the Moro country. So _ course to ‘talk friendship.’ Captain 


sharply were the mountains 
reflected in the blue of Lake Lanao 
that the chain of inverted peaks sus- 
pended from a common base were 
outlined against a lower sky of abys- 
mal depth. 

“It is a beautiful morning,’ ob- 
served the American commander, 
as he stood in front of his tent and 
regarded the scene. “We see things 
double about the lake; nature is 
teaching us a lesson in duplicity; 
but I am growing weary of playing 
a secret hand against the Moros. I 
should much prefer to trounce these 
huskies and abandon a ‘peace policy’ 
in the carrying out of which I must 
appear to trust them when I know 
they lie and steal and kill at every 
opportunity. Only those are to be 
trusted who have so far committed 
themselves to us as to arouse the 
hatred of their own tribes-men, who 
have placed a price upon their ugly 
heads. These men have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by prov- 
ing steadfast. So far, more than 
fifty sultans and dattos have sub- 
mitted to American authority, and 
more are coming in—so they say.” 

“The great task of constructing 
the military road is now almost com- 
pleted—thanks to our painstaking 
officers and loyal men; but I some- 
how feel that we have succeeded too 
well in dealing with the Moros. 
Something will occur which cannot 
be overlooked, and blood will be 
shed before we finally ‘get away for 
home. Mr. Adjutant, please hurry 


along the paper work. A large dele- 
gation of Nabobs are coming into 
camp to receive money on labor and 


Ryan of the Fifteenth Cavalry has 
just received a letter from Sanka- 
kala. Here is the original, with the 
translation. Please have the Ser- 
geant-Major enter both of record.” 
The letter, written in Arabic 
characters, read as follows: 


“Salutations to My Brother: 


“The Sultan of Panud and the 
Sultan of Malundu, who promised to 
make presentation to the Comman- 
dante, cannot come until Thursday 
next, as the Sultan of Panud is fight- 
ing with Pumgampung, Sultan of 
Detesean, and the war will not be 
over until that date. The war came 
about after this wise: Pumgampung 
killed the son of the Sultan of Panud 
and the latter will not accept of a 
money indemnity, but thirsts to kil 
Pumgampung.” 

“Well,” remarked the Colonel, 
“that is at least refreshing. Let the 
good work go right on—a bad lot of 
thieves and cutthroats reside along 
the East shore. The Spaniards 
could never do anything with them.” 

By ten o’clock there was a stir in 
the camp. The beating of tom-toms, 
the discharge in the air of Reming- 
tons, betokened the approach of a 
large party of Moro leaders and their 
retainers. Slaves bore blood-red 
umbrellas above the heads of their 
masters, while expert swordsmen 
executed the war-dance, as_ they 
flourished shields and - blades. At 
the head of the column the Ameri- 
can colors were borne by a sultan’s 
son. 

“T see few strangers in the pa- 
rade,” remarked the Colonel, “but 
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many of the most influential chiefs 
are present.” 

Greetings over, the visitors squat- 
ted on the ground under an awning, 
and the pow-wow began. ine Sui- 
tan of Madaya had questions to ask 
about American women. 

“1 have seen three,’ he vegan, 
“and wish to know if the Comman- 
dante can get an unmarried one ior 
me? And now much money would 
be required to buy and transporc 
her from America?’ 

These questions were asked in 
sober earnest. No native’s face was 
relieved by a smile. This was a 
cold business proposition, and young 
and old were protoundly interested 
in ic. it the Sultan of Madaya were 
successtul in such a venture, others 
might reasonably entertain hopes 
of profit in this line of trade. Otten 
had it been said that the Americans 
were in Mindanao to “improve the 
Moros.” Now, if one wishes to get 
on well with Moros, he will not 
treat their inquiries in a spirit of 
levity or ridicule. Should he forget 
this, a knife may be plunged into 
his heart before a hand can be 
raised to shield him. 

The face of the Colonel was a 
study. 

“T have known instances,” said he, 
“where young American women of 
wealth have sent across the great 
water and purchased foreign hus- 
bands of rank, paying large sums 
for them; but I have not known of 
sales of American women to for- 
eign men of wealth and rank. I am 
not able to quote prices for the rea- 
son that we do not purchase our 
wives, as a rule.”, 

“Do not old men of wealth in 
America sometimes have young 
‘wives, the same as rich old Moros?” 

The sultan was seeking for points 
on the matrimonial market. 

“Well, yes, they do, sometimes,” 
replied the Colonel, dryly. 

“Then I should like to know how 
such men get young wives if they 
do not buy them.” 

“That is a question I have often 
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thought of, but could never answer, 
wut wie marriage ot old men _- to 
young women is not generally ap- 
proved by our custom.” ‘lhe Col- 
onel was cautious, the ground was 
daugerous. 

“INOW, it seems to me,” continued 
the Sultan, “if old men may _ get 
young wives in America, that a 
young man—a Moro—could get one 
if he had money enough to make it 
an object to the woman. 1| am quite 
sure an American man could buy 
a Moro girl if he choose to do 
so, and could find a father willing to 
sell his daughter. I think there 
would be no trouble about that.’ 

“I hardly think our Government 
would approve of an order for the 
purchase of an American wife to be 
sent out through. the quartermas- 
ters department. Some one might 
steal her on the way and the money 
would be lost. Our women are so 
beautiful that all races of men desire 
to possess them.” The commanding 
officer was wrestling with a great 
:ocial problem. 

“Nan-nan-nan-nan?” broke in the 
Salian. “The curses of Al Koran 
upon the Government in a matter 
ot this kind. I want an American 
wife, and have the money to pay for 
her.” 

“But I fear if you obtained one 
you would become so fond of her 
that you would wish a second one 
just like her, and two wives at a 
time no man can have under our Ki- 
tab.” 

“What is done with a man who 
has two wives at one time?” 

“He is confined in prison for a 
very long time and heavily fined.” 

“Have you one wife?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“How did you get her?” 

“I desired her to become my wife 
and she was willing to accept me 
as her husband—that is our cus- 
tom.” 

“Hah! The same custom obtains 
among Moro slaves,” was the Sul- 
tan’s parting shot. 

“Fine business!” exclaimed Angi, 
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the Moro interpreter, in English, 
and added: “I wish an American 
woman would accept me on those 
terms. I would be her slave quick 
enough.” He turned this joke into 
Moro lingo, and all enjoyed it. 
“Sankakala would ask about 
American customs of law and gov- 


ernment. Is the President of Amer- 
ica a soldier?” 
“¥es.” 


“Has he fought the Spaniards?” 

we 

“Mapia” (very good.) 

“Are all great Americans 
diers ?” 

“Nin? 

“Why?” 

“Some great Americans are very 
wise. These make good laws and 
teach the people what is right.” 

“But how did the people find out 
that such men were great if they did 
not go to war first and kill many 
enemies ?” 

“Some are orators like Sankakala, 
whom the people are pleased to 
hear.” 

“Mapia, but the people would not 
hear Sankakala until he had first 
won fame in battle. Men only should 
make laws who are able to enforce 
them. Does your army go out to 
fight for men who never fight them- 
selves?” 

“We have many men doing many 
kinds of work in America. We have 
farmers, merchants, lawyers, priests, 
teachers, workers in wood and met- 
als, and many others raise cattle, 
horses and mules. Now, all these 
men would become soldiers in the 
event of a great war against our 
Government.” 

“Did they all turn out against the 
Spaniards?” 

“No; it was not 
them to do so.” 

“Well, I hope no man who is not 
a soldier will ever try to rule the 
Moros. Our people will never sub- 


sol- 


necessary for 


mit to a man who cannot lead troops 
and whip them in war. The Ameri- 
cans took this country from the 
Spaniards, but the Spaniards were 
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never able to take it from the Mo- 
ros.” These observations were 
made with force, and Sankakala 
lapsed into thoughtful silence. 

Hadji Nor-Mahammud, after a 
whispered conv.rsation with Hadji 
Noskalim, as these two chief-priests 
sat together, expressed a desire to 
talk about the “arrangement of 
God.” The Colonel felt a_ little 
shaky on the theological throne, but 
kept a straight face and a stiff up- 
per lip. 

“Moros are descended from Adam 
as all Islam knows. From whom are 
the Americans descended ?” 

“According to the American Ko- 
ran, we are also descended from 
Adam, and are, therefore, akin to 
Moros.” . 

This was a master stroke, and 
“brought down the house,” much to 
the Colonel’s surprise. The Moros 
without exception heartily endorsed 
the statement, and were delighted 
with the information. “Mapia,” the 
sultan shouted, and the officers de- 
clared that the Colonel would have 
made a good bishop. 

“I have always heard,” Nor-Ma- 
hammud continued, “in my journeys 
to and from Mecca that the Ameri- 
cans never have religious wars. Why 
is that?” 

“Because we believe that religion 
is a matter between the individual 
man and God, so long as the former 
does not make a bad use of his faith, 
he should be permitted to worship 
as he may choose.” 

“T believe the very same,” cried 
the high priest. “Allah came re- 
cently to me by night, and said: 
‘Hadji Nor-Mahammud.’ I said: 
‘Here am I.’ ‘Preach ro longer war, 
but peace, and tell Islam that they 
must not fight the Americans. Tell 
them to make friends with these 
foreigners, for they are descendants 
of Adam, and can do the Moros 
much good.’ Oho! Islam! that is 
what Allah said. Do you not be- 
lieve my words?” 

“We do believe your words,” 
roared several sultans, two of whom 
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arose, and, kneeling before the high- 
priest, received his blessing. ‘he 
conference lasted three hours, cov- 
ering a wide range, but nothing oc- 
curred which excited interest as did 
the singular and powerful utterances 
of the priest who had seen Mecca 
and talked with God. 

“I hope,” said the Colonel, when 
about to dismiss the audience, “that 
the rulers in Islam will use their best 
offices to dissuade those who are ig- 
norant of our customs from the com- 
mission of crime. Tell your people 
plainly, the Americans are in Minda- 
nao to stay, and desire the friendship 
and well-being of all Moros. If our 
soldiers are attacked and guns stolen 
the guilty persons must be deliv- 
ered up and stolen property return- 
ed. ° If required to make war, we 
shall shield our friends against their 
hostile tribesmen and punish se- 
verely those who provoke armed 
strife. Many Moros have learned 
the value of labor; many more 
should learn that it is better to work 
than to fight.” 

The strange, barbaric column re- 
formed, the stars and stripes were 
again unfurled, and amid the beat- 
ing of tom-toms, the chiefs of the 
Lanao region marched away wiser, 
it not better men. 

But lessons still remained to be 
administered in the stern school of 
war. “Action speaks louder than 
words,” and this adage has a special 
application to Moro life and char- 
acter. 

At dusk one evening, First Ser- 
geant Painter and Sergeant Morrow, 
both of I Company, Twenty-eighth 
Infantry, reported to J ieutenant 
Parker, and asked permission to 
leave camp at the dawn of the next 
day in search of wild boar. “TI have 
no objection to the hunt,” the offi- 
cer said, “but I must caution all who 
eo out against the probable attacks 
from ambush. It has just been re- 
ported that a band of wild Moros 
‘is near the saw-mill, another is near 
Signal Hill, while a third band lurks 
‘near this camp. For a long tim* 
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after Private French was cut down, 
our men were. cautious, but I no- 
tice that there is a growing habit 
of carelessness. You may go, but 
keep close together and be on the 
alert.” 

These two soldiers were excellent 
men in the prime of a soldier’s early 
life, tall, athletic, intelligent. Painter 
hailed from New Jersey, and was 
said to be “proof against mosqui- 
toes.” Morrow was born in Texas 
“with a shooting iron in each hand.” 
The pair betook themselves to their 
tents to make ready for the prospec- 
tive sport. 

“We must fix our amunition with 
a file,” said Morrow. “I don't 
wish to be eaten up by a wounded 
boar.” 

The nose of each bullet projecting 
from the shell was accordingly filed 
until the lead was visible be- 
neath the steel jacket. This is the 
process of dum-dumming the Krag 
ball. The effect of this is to cause 
the mass to explode an instant af- 
ter entrance and the tearing power 
is terrific under such high velocity 


as characterizes the flight of the 
Krag projectile. 
“Three apiece is enough. We 


are not fixing them for Moros, for 
that is contrary to law, as you 
know,” said Painter. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Morrow, 
“and I hope no Moro will take it in- 
to his head to run up against one 
of them.” 

They were off at the peep of day. 
After following the Agus river for 
some distance, they bore to the left 
and came into a high grass country 
overlooking the camp at  Pantar. 
Morrow, with the eye of a plains- 
man, saw three Moros sitting near 
the trail «pon which they had just 
entered. 

“Well, I don’t see any hogs, but 
I do see a bunch of hombres about 
one thousand yards ahead of us. I 
guess they are on the way to camp 
to sell something.” 

Painter was ten paces in the ler 4, 
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and both men were looking to right 
and left, and occasionally back- 
wards for game. The pace was 
easy. Painter was moving erect 
like the drilled soldier that he was, 
while Morrow was swinging along 
after the style of a born Indian 
fighter. As they approached, the 
Moros arose, and stood single file 
at right angles to the trail. Two of 
them had campilans upon the right 
shoulder, while the third held a 
spear, whose point twinkled in the 
sun-light. 

At the feet of the warrior who 
stood at the edge of the path, a small 
basket was noticeable. To Painter’s 
surprise, this Moro called out in 
Spanish: 

“Good morning, First Sergeant! 
Do you wish to buy some eggs?” 
pointing to the basket as’ he made 
the inquiry. 

Painter stepped up, and was in 
the act of looking into the basket 
when the shadow of a descending 
weapon caused him to throw up his 
left arm as a guard. The campilan 
sheared the muscles from the fore- 
arm, and the point of the blade 
caught him just above the left ear. 
He fell unconscious to the ground. 
Moro No. 1 followed up the advan- 
tage by jumping astride of the sol- 
dier and dealing a second blow 
which struck the Sergeant across 
the instep, cutting his left foot near- 
ly half in twain. Singularly enough 
this shock restored consciousness, 
and Painter got up, but of course 
immediately sank again. The mur- 
derer darted aside. Moro No. ? 
closed in with raised campilan, but 
Sergeant Morrow shot the weapon 
from his grasp, tearing away his fin- 
gers at the same instant. Moro No. 
3 poised his lance for the home 
thrust, and a dum-dum bullet struck 
him in the arm-pit, ranging upwards 
through his neck and carried away 
half the warrior’s head and face. 
Moro No..2 reeled aside with bleed- 
ing stumps extended, and Morrow 
bored him through. By this time 


the first assailant was in the deep 
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cogan-grass and running like a deer 
down hill. Sergeant Morrow over- 
shot him several times, but had the 
satisfaction at last of bringing him 
down. Painter’s gun was gone and 
the soldier appeared to be in a dying 
condition. Morrow twisted belts 
above the wounds of arm and foot 
and bound a handkerchief about the 
head. Then he fired signals of dis- 
tress. 

After having carried Painter some 
distance, a Moro was seen approach- 
ing. Putting down his precious bur- 
den gently, Morrow prepared again 
for action. The Moro threw up 
his hands. 

“Ah,” Morrow muttered to him- 
self, “that hombre seems to be a 
man of liberal education. Wonder 
it he has ever seen a hold-up in 
Texas? Now, Mr. Moro, keep your 
flippers up until I see what kind of 
ticklers you pack around. Don’t 
wiggle, or I will send you into the 
bosom of the Prophet before he gets 
your heavenly harem stocked and 
furnished. Ah, you have a dagger. 
Anything more, you brute?” 

The Moro was stripped 
skin. 

“Now, sir, take this soldier on 
your greasy back and hike into 
camp, pronto!” 

The Moro knew nothing about the 
English language, but he picked up 
the American lingo, and Sergeant 
Painter at the same time. The sig- 
nals of distress had been heard, and 
help was at hand. Painter’s life was 
spared, but his injuries left him a 
cripple. 

Diligent search was made for the 
escaping Moro, but beyond a trail of 
blood for a mile, nothing was found. 
Sergeant Morrow’s gallantry was 
cheered, and he was congratulated 
by officers and men alike. 

Startling things were in store for 
the command. The telegraph ticked 
this message: “Private Toseph Har- 
ris, Company C. stabbed by Moro at 
saw-mill.” This was followed by: 
“Private William J. Hertenstein, 
Company B, stabbed and killed by 


to the 
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Still the 
operator was at his instrument: 
“Sergeant J .H. Harris, Company 
A, brother of late Joseph Harris, 
surrounded by armed Moros and cut 
his way through them back to Ili- 
gan. Killed and wounded several.” 
The camps along the line of the 
military road rang with the praises 
of another brave Sergeant. Joseph 
Harris’ death was avenged. Later, 
the message flashed: “Private Jas. 
Brenan, Company L, stabbed and 
killed by captured Moro, murderer 
of Private Hertenstein, while in the 
act of searching the prisoner.” The 
end was not yet: “Private O. E. 
barnett, Company G, slashed and 
killed by Moro priest in a boat on 
the lake with the commanding offi- 
cer. The Colonel killed the priest 
after desperate hand-to-hand en- 
counter.” 


“Well, we have been struck hard 
of late, but I guess we shail square 
the account soon,” remarked Ser- 
geant Christy, a giant in a regiment 
of tall, powerful men. 

But all the Moros had not turned 
against us. In a night of darkness 
there arose the star of hope. The 
wires announced to all posts and 
camps in the department: “Moros 
delivered up murderer of Private 
Joseph Harris, late of Company C, 


a Moro at Signal Hill.” 


28th Infantry. First case of the 
kind on record.” 
Magundaya, the bravest, truest 


of Moro detectives reported: “Moro 
who struck down Painter is a son 
of the Sultan of Biram-Bingan. He 
has the gun and is going to sell it 
across the lake. Bad Moros at saw- 
mill belong to Matauan of Lati, and 
were led by a Moro who lives at 
Madaya. The stolen guns will never 
be given up without war.” 


Hadji-Nor-Mahammud was mad. 
“Kill the bad Moros!” he cried. 
“That is the only way to do. Bury 
their remains with dead hogs and 
cut off their souls from Paradise. 
If they will not heed the words of 
one to whom Allah speaks, iet 
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them suffer the curses recorded in 
Al Koran.” ’ 

No one watched the preparations 
for punitive expeditions with such 
interest and pleasure as did Magun- 
daya and the High Priest. ‘he 
trumpeter sounded “officers’ call” 
at dark. The officers of the com- 
mand gathered at the commander’s 
tent. 

“We have the authority at last,” 
said the Colonel calmly, “Che moun- 
tain guns have been put in perfect 
condition, and I presume we have 
little to complete in the matter of 
preparation. One flying column 
will demolish the mountain strong- 
hold of Matauan of Lati at day- 
break. it will be a hard all night 
march. Three days later a column 
will destroy the cottas of Bacayauan 
and a third on the same night will 
wipe the forts of Biram-Bingan 
from the map. These places are 
many miles apart, and the country 
is broken and in many parts heavily 
timbered. Take men who have had 
no fever for months, whose color and 
appetites are good. Accept of no 
man for this service who is weak or 
run down, simply because he is ea- 
ger to go. We must not be encum- 
bered by break-downs. Every offi- 
cer and man must be in condition to 
fight hard after a long march 
through mud and water. I shall an- 
nounce the hour of departure and 
indicate the course at the proper 
time. I leave the details with you, 
gentlemen. Perfect the same at once 
and report back to me. Avoidable 
delays, omissions or failures in any 
particular shall not be excused.” 

(Note—The official reports of 
these expeditions constitute a part 
of the recent history of Mindanao.) 


IV. 


Isa crept into his father’s cotta at 
Biram-Bingan just as the East was 
being flooded with the golden light 
of a new day. A Krag rifle fell from 
his grasp and he pitched headlong 
in a swoon on the floor. The Sultan 
sprang from his couch and turned 
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his son's tace upward and directed 
a slave to bring him water. Lhe 
scrong heart of tne young brave still 
veat, chough witn aiminished torce. 
A hurried examination disclosed 
wounds many hours old in shoulder, 
tuigh ana Lana. ihe injuries were 
sweilen and blown by insects. Ilsa 
opc:.ed his eyes presently and mut- 
tere] teebly: 

“| got the Mauser, but Dua and 
Telu were killed. I killed one sol- 
dier, but the ten men belonging to 
Dua and Telu, whom [| had bestowed 
in the grass, never closed with the 
Sergeant who did the shooting, and 
wounded me as I ran. The cowards! 
I shall cut down every one of them 
if I live. 1.must go to Ganasi to- 
night.” x 

“But why go to Ganasi, my son?’ 
asked the Sultan. 


“Because I cannot stay here. 
That despised brother of the 
Americans, Magundaya, saw and 


knew me as I was getting away. He 

d out: ‘Halt, thou son of a boar 
and sow. I know you, Isa of Biram- 
Bingan.’ I jumped into a thicket, 
and he shot me through the hand. 
He could not find me, and knowing 
that I had a Mauser, did not come 
near me. He will report me to the 
Commandante, and the troops will 
be upon us. Put me in the war- 
vinta with six men armed with 
blades and lances, and spread the 
report that I am dead from wounds 
and that you know nothing of the 
whereabouts of the rifle. Keep all 
your Remingtons here; you will 
need them for defense when the sol- 
diers come. I shall go to the home 
of Dua and Telu to die or recover, 
but if die I must, I wish to perish 
with the American gun by my side. 
I shall never give it up.” 

After such dressings, as under 
the extremely unsanitary conditions 
Moros are able to give wounds, were 
applied, Isa was taken into the 
neighboring jungle near the lake 


shore and secreted with the Krag— 
the idol of his warlike soul. Moros 
from Madaya on the west and Ra- 
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maien on ithe east, called during the 
long hours of the day to make in- 
quiries concerning reports of an en- 
gagement in which Isa had _ been 
conspicuous. The Sultan knew 
nothing turther than that a runner 
had announced that his son was 
probably lying dead somewhere be- 
tween Biram-Bingan and  Pantar. 
Hie had not known chat an attack 
on Americans was contemplated by 
his son, nor did he know, as he aver- 
red, why his son had made the al- 
leged attack. He disclaimed all in- 
terest in the matter, and would send 
no One out to look for Isa, whether 
dead or alive. All members of the 
household, from the least to the 
greatest, were in like feigned ignor- 
ance. The women were sorry Isa 
had not killed all the Americans, As 
it was, there was little to regret— 
the boy had done his best. At the 
dvad hour of night, Isa was placed 
in the galley with a supply of rice 
and spring water, and with the least 
possible noise the craft pushed off 
and soon filled away, standing down 
the lake in the direction of Ganasi. 

Those who have seen a_ Malay 
suffer from gunshot wounds have re- 
marked ihe absence of nervous 
shock. Two perils confront a high- 
ly organized European’ when 
wounded—nervous shock and blood 
poisoning. These perils are much 
less in the case of a Malay. Practi- 
cally exempt from collapse, if the 
wounds are not necessarily fatal, 
his vital forces are free to fight the 
battle of infection. 

The Moro lay in the bottom of the 
vinta that night, burning with fever, 
but strong in the struggle with 
death. No groan escaped him. He 
was delirious, but the burden of his 
chaotic dreams centered about the 
rifle at his side. 

“Did I hear you say that Magun- 
daya took the gun away from me?” 
he asked, wildly. “It is here! He 
did not get it. { shall kill Piti-Ilan, 
and afterwards ambush Magundaya 
at my leisure. Piti-Ilan robbed me 
of all I possessed, and Magundaya 






















shot me. through the hand. I shall 
put both ot them out of the way.” 

the six figures squatting in po- 
sitions from tiller to bow, occasion- 
ally throwing their weight upon the 
outward out-rigger as the vessel ca- 
reened far to starboard, wondered 
what the details of the trouble 
might be. Silently they sat under 
the stars, while they managed the 
boat with a skill inherited from pi- 
ratical ancestors. The breeze 
grew into a moonsoon gale, the 
spray flew aloft, and the foam rolled 
in parted billows. A small vinta 
was described running before the 
wind, and on a course which would 
cross that of the war prao almost at 
right angles. A collision was im- 
minent, but the figure at the helm, 
just above Isa, sat unmoved. He 
knew the weight of his galley, the 
extent and strength of her lofty sail, 
woven of split bujuka. 

“T know the boat yonder over our 
port bow,” said the black pilot. “She 
is laden with stores for the Mara- 
hui market and is manned by our 
master’s enemies—as swinish a lot 
as ever sailed the waters of the For- 
bidden Sea. Change the course? 
Only to strike her amidships, and 
send her to hell as Al Koran pro- 
vides. Stand by now and cut every- 
thing clear that would board us!” 

The crew of the approaching ves- 
sel had seen the danger and were 
making strenuous efforts to avert 
the impending catastrophe. Their 
sail was free, and the boom’s end 
pointed like a bow-sprit ahead. 

“Fall away to starboard, or you 
will cut us down,” shouted the 
panic-stricken toilers. 

“That is what I propose to do,” 
chuckled the black pilot from Bi- 
ram-Bingan. 

The big vessel struck the slender 
shell and crushed and capsized her. 
Han¢s of drowning men grasped the 
outriggers of the triumohant craft 
as she tore her way through the 
wreckage. A moment later those 
hands were slashed adrift with cris 
and campilan. 
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“So perish all brothers of the 
Americans,’ hissed the black pilot. 

“What is the trouble?” asked Isa 
in alarm. “Has Magundaya come 
to seize the gun? Ha! 1 have it 
still. Magundaya-Piti-llan-Lua and 
‘Yelu—the pistol they did not un- 
derstand. Give it to me. It shoots 
eight times. Hah! He falls. Where 
is the sister of my lost girl? You 
here? I am Sultan now. We shall 
hold a fiesta. Keep your eyes on 
the Mauser. No, I will not loan the 
pistol, not even to my father.” 

Through the boiling brain of that 
Malay passed the procession of foes 
and friends, living and dead. Re- 
venge, ambition, animal impulse, 
life itself, culminated in the master- 
mania for fire-arms. It was. still 
dark when the galley slipped into the 
mouth of a creek near the stilted 
huts, in which Dua and Telu had 
lived. Tenderly was the wounded 
man borne to shelter and hospital- 
ity. The women had awaited mes- 
sages from their husbands for many 
weeks, at length concluding that 
either cholera or the misfortunes 
of war had overtaken them. Some- 
one had arrived who could report 
happenings, and that was a relief. 
The boatmen knew very little about 
matters, save that Dua and Telu had 
fallen at the hands of a soldier, and 
that their young master had been 
wounded by the same American and 
afterwards by Magundaya. Isa 
awoke, looked startled, and called 
for the Mauser and some water. He 
was refreshed, and the widow of Dua 
sat near and comforted the stranger. 
She bathed his brow and washed his 
festering wounds. The fever was 
abating, and in a few hours Isa was 
able to speak with coherency. 

“I have come to tell you of ovr 
reverses, and plan to retrieve our 
fortunes. I shall befriend the fam- 
ilies of my late friends.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” 
exclaimed the widow of Telu, “for 
since our husbands went to court 
ai Madaya, our enemies have stolen 
the carabao, camotes and _ maize, 
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and we have almost nothing to eat. 
It is the work of Kalay, a rich Sul- 
tan, who is selling everything to 
raise money for the purchase of 
guns. He will give almost any 
price for a Mauser or revolver.” 

Isa felt about him to see that the 
rifle was secure, and then addressed 
the widow of Dua: “Your late hus- 
band told me that he had left with 
you a strange pistol, the mechan- 
ism of which he did not understand. 
Have you the parts still?” 

“Owai,” (yes) said the woman. 

“Will you not allow me to exam- 
ine them?” 

“The parts of the weapon were 
wrapped in cloths saturated with 
cocoanut oil, and hidden in a section 
of living bamboo at a distance from 
the hut, and were produced. The 
sight of these contrivances was like 
wine to the exhausted. With one 
hand and the assistance of the wo- 
man, Isa had the weapon together 
in fifteen minutes. The magazine, 
in which lay the cartridges like beans 
in a pod, went into the grip with a 
click, and all was in readiness. A 
leather belt held a score of extra 
shells. 


“Blessings of Allah upon the 
American who made this gun. He 
has done me a great favor. Now I 


propose,” he continued, “to make a 
bold play aga‘ the Sultan of Ka- 
lay just as Be as the men who be- 
longed to Dua and Telu return from 
the war. I have threatened to kill 
every one cf them for not closing in 
at the fight. but I shall give each an- 
other chance. I shall keep my men 
sequestered and hurry the ten men 
into hiding upon arrival. Then I 
shall send word to. Kalay that I 
have a rifle and pistol for sale for 
2,000 pesos. He will come, of 
course, immediately to see me, and 
T shall give to him an account of 
the war. T shall disarrange the me- 


chanism of hoth guns, and inform 
him that he must learn how to use 
them for himself. as I am unable to 
explain their intricacies. If he should 
pa~ the price of any considerable 
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portion of it, our men will pounce 
upon him and party, after they 
leave us, kill the Sultan and recover 
the guns. We need money as well 
as guns, and we shall have both, if 
all goes well. Our men may then 
loot the neighborhood, load them- 
selves with plunder into the galley 
with bancas in tow, burn down these 
huts and join Bzcolod in his war 
with Piti-Ilan. Kalay shall pay 
dearly for the stolen carabao and 
vegetables. The report will go 
abroad that we were attacked at the 
same time and perished with the 
old thief.” 

The widows were ready for the 
fray, and the excitement incident to 
a removal. Erect, heavy-set, power- 
ful animals were they, and a more 
cruel foe no man need ever expect 
to meet. Kalay fell into this trap 
as innocently as any American re- 
cruit ever stumbled into the mur- 
derous hands of a Moro lurking in 
forest or jungle. Three days later, 
every preparation had been made— 
the trap was set to be sprung at the 
touch. A son of Dua bore the tid- 
ings of Isa’s presence, condition and 
possessions to the Sultan. With a 
large bag well filled with Mexican 
pesos, Kalay appeared, accompanied 
hy three retainers armed with Rem- 
inetons, and two boys bearing cam- 
pilans. 

“T think I should have 2,500 pesos 
for these American guns and am- 
munition. It has cost the lives of 
many men to obtain them and I am 
wounded unto death.” 

“T agree with you, Isa,” replied 
the Sultan, “that the weapecns are 
valuable, but I will give no more 
than fifteen hundred pesos for 
them.” 

“Very well, then,” observed Isa, 
with a deep sigh, “you may take 
them, as I shall never be able to 
use them myself.” 

The money was counted out hur- 
riedly by the Sultan. Isa declared 
there: had been an error in the count 
and the Sultan flung down imopa- 
tiently 170 nesos more. knowing that 




















he was being robbed in that amount. 
Kalay had no desire to prolong the 
visit ; accordingly he grabbed up the 
firearms and lett the premises at a 
rapid walk. His escort was slow 
in getting away, as the women de- 
tained them with smiles and flattery. 
The Sultan, with campilan bearers, 
disappeared around a bamboo 
thicket fifty yards in advance of his 
ritiemen, and three hundred yards 
from the liuts. There was a shout, 
and the boys were heard scream- 
ing and running through the woods. 
The tardy escort ran to the rescue. 
The Stltam lay dead in the trail, 
guns and cris were missing. [wo 
men lifted. the dead chief to bear 
him back to the dwellings they had 
just left. They were met by the wo- 
men, whe cut them down. Two Rem- 
ingtons were borne to Isa as tro- 
phies of war. The three remaining 
riflemen had pressed on in pursuit 
of the boys, who had dropped the 
campilans in their fright. The trio 
perished without a shot having been 
discharged on their side. That 
night the lake shore of Ganasi was 
lighted up by burning huts and cot- 
tas. Isa was placed comfortably in 
the vinta with the women, children 
and household effects and loot. 

A war party armed with five Rem- 
ingtons, one Krag and a Colt auto- 
matic pistol was abroad on the lake 
en voyage to Bacolod. The black 
pilot remarked to his master: 

“We found in all 2,000 pesos at 
Kalay’s cotta to-day. All the men 
did well.” 

Arrived at their destination, Isa 
was welcomed by the Sultan, who 
was noted for escaping from battle 
uninjured. He then learned of the 
destruction of Lati, Biram-Bingan 
and Bacayauan. 

“The men you employed, Isa, are 
all dead or in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, and I had heard that vou, too, 
were no more,” remarked Bacolod, 
with a snake-like glitter in his eye. 
“T have sent for your father to join 
me here with any men and means 
he may have left. I wish you to 
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live, my son, and assist me in re- 
gaining what | have lost. After I 
have reduced Piti-Ilan, I intend to 
present myself in submission to the 
Americans, but I am trying to get 
a money indemnity out of them first, 
A thiet stole the horses from me, 
and has delivered them to the com- 
mandante, and received a large re- 
ward, I hear.” 

“that chief was Fasandalan of 
Uato!” cried Isa. 

“I have no doubt of it. Some Mo- 
ros will do anything for money. If 
we conquer Piti-Ilan, you, Isa, 
shall be named as my successor, and 
you will be confirmed by the next 
secret conclave of Lanao Sultans. 
The arsenal at Togaya is working 
day and night turning out blades for 
me. I have ‘ten Remingtons and 
you have in all seven guns, includ- 
ing that pistol. We shall attack 
Piti-Ilan within ten days.” 


* * 2K * 


The combined forces of Bacolod 
and Isa crept up and surrounded the 
cottas of Piti-llan at night and 
awaited the dawn. When it was 
fully light, Isa left the line and limp- 
ed to the gate of the fort within 
which stood the casa of Piti-Ilan. 
He was promptly challenged by the 
guard from within. 

“A wounded runner from the war 
with the Amef:/@fs—a message to 
your master,” Isa‘ replied, wearily. 
He was admitted at once and 
announced in a loud voice. The 
Sultan, though awake, had as yet 
not risen for the day. 

“You are welcome with a mes- 
sage from the war with the Ameri- 
cars. What has fate decreed.” 

“Fate has decreed that you give 
me in marriage the sister of the 
bride I lost; and further, that you 
resign your sultanate in my favor. 
I am Isa of Biram-Bingan.” Isa 
covered the Sultan with the pistol. 
“This gun, small as it is, will be- 
gin shooting now, and will never 
cease until this time to-morrow. 
Hah! Do you understand?” 
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Before a reply could be vouch- 
safed by the astonished Sultan, a 
blow dealt from behind felled Isa 
to the floor, the shriek of a woman 
was heard, and the allied tribesmen 
poured into the cotta and casa. The 
struggle was short, sharp and de- 
cisive. Piti-[lan was dragged from 
his chamber to the moat and des- 
patched on the spot. With return- 
ing consciousness, Isa became aware 
that a face was near his own, and a 
woman was caressing him. 

“You will not be required to pay 
the additional 100 pesos for me,” 
she whispered. 

Quiet prevailed throughout the 
cottas, the women and children ac- 
cepting a change of masters as a 
matter of course. The change had 
the element of novelty, and was wel- 
come. Bacolod had won after months 
of ridicule and ostracism because he 
had not been killed at home with his 
people or at Taraca with his friends. 

A runner arrived with tidings that 
the American General from Zam- 
boanga would soon march around 
Lanao at the head of a thousand 
armed men, with horses and can- 


non. 


“That means a big war again,” 
Bacolod murmured. ‘Well, I have 
sent a delegation to the Comman- 
dante, asking for a flag, but before 
going myself, however, there are 
still several dattos who played me 
false when I needed help. With 
these I must have a final settlement 
in blood or money. After that I am 
willing to “talk friendship” and 
promise anything which Al Koran 
authorizes.” 


A young Sultan-elect rules — the 
mountain fastnesses of Piti-Ilan, and 
is busily engaged in reducing the 
recalcitrant dattos of his domain. 
He regards the disasters which be- 
fell his father, his friends and him- 
self as wholly retrieved. The Star 
Spangled Banner will one day float . 
above his casas and cottas. 

Reconstruction is a professional 
pastime with the Moro; it is an eco- 
nomic process with the American. 
To the one might is right, to the 
other right is might. The diver- 
gent purposes and methods repre- 
sent a tundamental distinction in 
character between two widely sepa- 
rated races. 
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FOG AND SMOKE DISPELLING BY ELECTRICITY 


BY EMILE GUARINI, Charge of Conferences at the Institut Universite Agricole del 
Etat Belge at Gembloux Redacteur Continental of The Street Railway Review European Edition, 
London; European Correspondent Scientiffic American of New York; and of the Engineer and 


Steam Engineering of Chicago. 


N a series of experiments unpre- 
cedented both in scope and char- 
acter, Sir Oliver Lodge recently 

succeeded in clearing the air of a 
dense fog lying within a radius of 
150 to 250 yards, by the aerial wire 
used to project electrical energy in- 
to the surrounding atmosphere. 
The experiments have been conduct- 
ed on a scale which would be re- 
quired in practical use. 

To accomplish this. task, an insu- 
lated wire was led from the labora- 
tory of the University of Birming- 
ham (Sir Oliver Lodge being a pro- 
fessor in this university) to a flag- 
staff on the roof; the wire termi- 
nated in a number of fine points, 
and as widely separated as possi- 
ble. The base of the wire was con- 
nected to the positive pole of a 
high-tension electric machine. The 
opposite, or complementary _ pole, 
was lead to the earth, the system re- 
sembling very much a sending sta- 
tion for wireless telegraphy, except 
that the spark-gap was not utilized, 
since this would have set up oscil- 
latory currents, whereas the de- 
sired object was to keep the wire 
constantly charged with positive 
electricity. These trials were the 
result of many researches of Prof. 
Lodge, with a co-worker, Professor 
Clark, on the dispelling of dust by 
a cold or hot body. In their final 
analysis, it was determined that 
there emanated from the hot~ or 
cold body a molecular bombardment 
which drove the dust away from it. 
But what caused, primarily, the 
bombardment of the particles? It 
was suspected most likely that it 
was of electrical origin. The ex- 
periment was tried. When a_ rod 
was positively electrified, the dust 
particles were repelled. By  con- 


necting, then, an electric machine 
to metal points in a box and filling 
the latter with smoke instead of 
dust, the experiment was repeated. 
The voltage of the electric charge 
was very high, so that a brush dis- 
charge resulted. The smoke was 
rapidly dissipated, clearing instant- 
ly the entire box. This fundamental 
experiment of discharging smoke 
by electricity was repeated again 
and again by the two physicists, 
who filled the box with all kinds 
of smoke ard vapors. Whatever the 
nature of the exhalations might be, 
when the electric energy from a 
high-tension machine was dis- 
charged into it, the dispersion of 
smoke or mist was quickly effected. 
In some cases the negative pole was 
connected either with the ground or 
with a disk of metal in the bottom of 
a bell-jar, containing smoke; in 
others a double set of points was em- 
ployed. A number of striking re- 
sults were obtained, and from these 
facts, Professor Lodge concluded 
that clouds could be likewise con- 
verted into rain by the process of 
discharging electricity into them, 
and, indeed, he demonstrated it by 
electrifying a cloud of steam in a 
bell-jar. These foregoing experi- 
ments were made some years ago, 
and are illustrated in some of the 
accompanying photographs. Refer- 
ring to these illustrations, Fig. 1 
represents the old laboratory ex- 
periment, with a bell-jar full of fog 
ready to be dispersed by the elec- 
tricity supplied by the Voss ma- 
chine, the terminals of which are 
connected respectively to the floor 
of the jar and to an insulated point 
inside it. Fig. 2 represents the ap- 
pearance of the bell-jar during the 
discharge of electricity, being a tem- 






































Figures 1, 2, 3. 


porary stage in the clearing. If the 
supply of electricity is stopped, the 
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fiakes fall like snow; if continued, 
they are rapidly attracted to and de- 
posited on the sides and floor. The 
same thing occurs in a room on a 
larger scale. Fig. 3 represents a 
mercury rectifier in a form rather 
convenient for these experiments, 
while Fig. 4 represents a battery of 
such rectifiers able to stand exces- 
sively high potentials without con- 
veying a current in one direction, 
while in the other direction they 
convey a current quite easily. Fig. 
5 shows a battery of rectifiers con- 
nected up to a large Ruhmkorff coil, 
excited by an alternating dynamo, 
with appropriate condensers in ser- 
ies, with the primary and alternator, 
so as by “tuning” to get a maximum 
effect. Fig. 6 shows a wall insula- 
tor, being the arrangement found 
necessary for carrying the high ten- 
sion leads through a partition, and 
at the same time enabling them to 
maintain something like a million 
volts, even during the damp atmos- 
phere of a fog, and Fig. 7 shows one 
of the aerial insulators employed to 
fix the end of an insulated barbed 
discharging wire under tension by 
means of a wire rope tie and with a 
gutta percha covered wire bringing 
in the electricity. There was a simi- 
lar insulator at the upper end of the 
wire, supported from a mast or 
chimney or other elevated fixture. 

When the fog enveloped the 
building where the trials were made, 
the two physicists mounted the roof 
while an assistant was left in charge 
of the high-tension generator. When 
the signal was given, and the ma- 
chine attained its maximum working 
velocity, the electrical energy was 
literally poured from the points in- 
to the surrounding fog. This was 
so thick that the eye could scarcely 
penetrate it for more than a foot 
or two. The result was as gratify- 
ing as it was remarkable, for the fog 
cleared away in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the points, leaving a space 
absolutely clear. 

To put this scheme in effective 
operation, Sir Oliver Lodge pro- 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


posed that stations be erected on 
either side of the River Mersey, 
where there are many collisions as 
a result of much fog, and to use an 
alternating current generator, rais- 
ing its voltage to the proper poten- 
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tial by means of a transformer; to 
the terminals of the latter a Cooper 
Hewitt mercury vapor interrupter 
is interposed, and from _ the elec- 
trodes of the latter connectors lead 
tu the aerial and earthed wires. 





THE CANTEEN 


BY REV. DR. A. J. BADEN JENNER 


MONG the many mistakes 

made by the powers that be, 

the abolishment of the regi- 
mental canteen is certainly one of 
the greatest. In itself, its abolition 
would be of comparatively little 
consequence, were it not for the 
many much more serious evils 
which have inevitably followed such 
a proceeding. Soldiers, like most 
other men, like something stronger 
than water to drink; and really there 
is no inherent wrong in the gratifi- 
cation of such a very general and 
widely-spread inclination, and on 
the face of it, especially in so far as 
soldiers are concerned, it seems far 
better that this stronger drink 
should be procurable inside the bar- 
rack walls, or within the bounds of 
ali encampment, rather than _ it 
should be sought for outside. In 
the former case, not only would the 
drink itself be inuch more likely to 
te. pure, but being indulged in al- 
most under the very eyes of their 
superior officers, the men _ them- 
‘selves would be much less likely to 
«drink to excess than they woud be 
in the absence of such seeming sur- 
weillanee: nay, the latter has been 


abundantly demcnstrated, not only 
in this country, but also wherever a 
regiment of soldiers has been sta- 
tioned. Indeed, little or no drunken- 
ness is found in barracks or en- 
campments where the canteen ex- 
ists. As a general rule, if not unex- 
ceptionally so, in all English- 
speaking places, the only intoxicat- 
ing liquor allowed to be sold in a 
canteen is beer, which, as a rule, is 
pretty pure, and will hurt no one, 
but may even do the consumer much 
good ; whereas the stuff which is of- 
ten sold as beer in low-class saloons 
and houses of ill-fame will not only 
dc no good, but will prove highly 
injurious, to say nothing of the ef- 
fects produced by the positively poi- 
sonous spirits which are also sold 
in such places, and are the cause of 
the riots and rows which so often 
occur, and result in bloodshed and 
murder. It seems, somehow, that 
the fighting qualities of the soldiers 
are not only intensified, but are also 
entirely altered under the influence 
of too much strong drink. He be- 
comes aggressively quarrelsome, 
riotous, and well-nigh unmanage- 
able. Instead of the brave behavior 
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ot the calm, cool and sober soldier, 
we often witness the antics of an all 
but raving maniac, ready to fight 
everybody and everything which 
comes in his way. Such scenes are 
only too common in every garrison 
town, and afford a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the canteen. More- 
over, the soldier not only gets purer 
beer, but he also buys it much 
cheaper at a canteen than he could 
even at a first-class outside saloon, 
whereby he is enabled to save more 
money, but he also avoids the mani- 
fold temptations to which he would 
be exposed down town; he also es- 
capes the many traps and snares 
which are artfully laid for him by 
the crimps and pimps, both male 
and female, who lie in wait for him 
at every turn. A glass of good beer 
will hurt neither man or woman; 
nay, in many cases, it actually does 
good, for, unlike tea and _ coffee, 
which are merely stimulants, beer 
contains more or less real nutriment 
and is therefore a fluid food, as well 
as a wholesome stimulant and tonic; 
and even when taken in excess will 
never produce the violent and dan- 
gerous effects of impure ardent 
spirits. It has been urged that the 
Government not only supplies the 
materials, but encourages the use 
of strong drink by its soldiers, and 
even reaps a pecuniary benefit there- 
from; but this is not true, for, al- 
though the things sold at a canteen 
are furnished by the commissariat 
department, the profits arising from 
their sale go, not to the Govern- 
ment, but are appropriated to the 
support of gymnasia, libraries, and 
other accessories to the comfort, 
edification and rational recreation of 
the men at the post. Surely, this 
is but another argument in favor of 
the canteen, and redounds in the 
greatest measure to the credit of the 
Government, rather than its dis- 
paragement, as the enemies of the 
canteen would infer. For reasons 
such as these, and many more equal- 
ly cogent, which might be adduced, 
it will clearly be seen by every un- 
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prejudiced mind, that the rehabili- 
tation of the regimental canteen is 
much to be desired. Nevertheless, 
and notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, there are those who are clam- 
orously opposed to its re-establish- 
ment; but, inasmuch as the great 
majority, if not indeed the whole 
of these people are avowed Prohi- 
bitionists, the value of the opinions 
is very much lessened, andthe 
sound of their clamor is greatly di- 
minished. Prohibition never will, 
because it never can, or never 
should, become in any sense, even 
general, much less_ universal. No 
broad-minded, whole-souled person 
can ever become a genuine prohibi- 
tionist ; none but narrow-minded and 
selfish souls can indorse such slavish 
sentiments. Voluntary total absti- 
nence may be highly commendable; 
it may be judicious and even justi- 
fiable to bind a man by an oath that 
he will neither taste, nor touch, nor 
handle intoxicating liquors of any 
kind. Stili, such sights as even 
these are sad, for do not those affect- 
ed openly declare that they, of them- 
selves, have not moral courage 
enough to abstain from the abuse of 
intoxicating liquors, and must needs 
call in superstition to their aid. But 
to free men, living in this free and 
enlightened country, and in this en- 
lightened age, it is simply intoler- 
able that laws should be enacted 
whereby people are prohibited from 
eating and drinking such things as 
they please; in other words, forbid- 
ding the use of such things as are 
lawful and right, according to all 
general laws, both human and di- 
vine. It is not true to say that the 
use of intoxicating liquors is for- 
bidden by God. It is not the use, 
but the abuse of such things which 
is condemned, and it is against such 
only that laws should be enacted 
and proper punishment provided 
for offenders. A carefrl study of 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and 
the New Testament, especially the 
latter, will abundantly substantiate 
this statement. A special example 
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of which is afforded in the account 
of’ the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee, in which the Savior himself 
is reported to have turned water 
into wine, aye, and wine capable of 
intoxicating those who drank it— 
a wine so good and strong that even 
the half-drunken guests were able 
cto appreciate it and acknowledged 
aits superiority. That this is the true 
anterpretation of the miracle is 
wplainly seen even in the English 
‘translation; but much more unques- 
tionably so by those who are able 
te read it in the original Greek. Men 
will indulge in the use of strong 
drink, and provided that in so do- 
ing they do not abuse it, and there- 
by injure neither themselves nor 
others, no one should have the right 
to say them nay; and Prohibition- 
ists would do much more good if, 
instead of devoting time and money 
towards the attainment of the high- 
ly improbable, if not indeed of the 
utterly impossible, they exerted 
their energies towards the purifica- 
tion not only of saloons, but also 
of that which is sold therein; for 
by so doing, they would do infinite- 
ly greater service both to their fel- 
lowmen and to the State at large. It 
was to just such a laudable purpose 
as this that Bishop Potter, of New 
York, lent his high position and tal- 
ents; and by his personal presence 
he not only showed that he had the 
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courage of his convictions, but he 
also held out such a shining example 
to his brethren of the cloth as should 
induce them to go and do likewise. 
In times of peace, the life of a sol- 
dier is monotonous enough, as also 
is his fare. He should, therefore, 
be encouraged, rather than  other- 
wise, to vary it somewhat by patron- 
izing his canteen, even to the extent 
of indulging in a glass or two of 
good beer ; especially if, in so doing, 
he is not only aiding in providing 
the means of self-improvement, but 
also adding to-the comfort and ra- 
tional recreation of his comrades. 
If this matter was put to the vote 
of the soldiers themselves, and -cer- 
tainly they are the most interested 
parties, the result would be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the canteen 
as against an out-side saloon, as be- 
ing infinitely better for their health 
and general well-being. In any 
case, even if it could be clearly 
shown that the canteen was in any 
sense objectionable, the old adage, 


“Of two evils, choose the less,” 
would be abundantly applicable 
here, for no man, not excepting 


even its bitterest opponents, would 
have the hardihood to deny that for 
the supply of the soldiers’ need, in- 
cluding good beer, a regimental can- 
teen would be infinitely preferable 
to an ordinary out-side saloon. 























THE BOND OF HER PEOPLE 


BY MAUD 


LTOONA, high-perched, soli- 

tary, flanked by beetling moun- 

tain sides, overhung with 
austere snow peaks, looming white 
and dazzling in the sun, beneath 
which stretched the little river, a 
solid gleaming mass when the air 
cut knife-like and the wind blew 
sleeting ribbons of ice down the 
bleak canyon, a maddening whirling 
torrent under the warm breath ofthe 
Chinook that fanned the hills and 
low-lying mountains, a tiny stream 
of the landscape when the nebulous, 
pulsing heat waves sucked it up 
greedily—Altoona the remote, the 
unapproachable, was in the throes 
of a revolution. 

The unaccustomed sound of many 
voices filled her streets, the benches 
where her prominent citizens were 
used to lounge in front of their re- 
spective places of business, were 
abandoned. With true Western ex- 
pediency the little town awoke from 
her lethargic slumbers and prepared 
to meet the demands of the stranger 
within her gates. 

New buildings reared themselves 
hurriedly and filled the gaps in the 
narrow, one-streeted city which the 
clinging sides of the canyon above 
permitted; she even reached across 
the river and dotted the hillside with 
low-browed dwellings. Her com- 
posite, discolored drab merged 
quickly into multifarious hues that 
caught and reflected the sun’s rays 
with new and unwonted brilliancy. 

To Mary Chanlor, the itinerant 
prospector who unwittingly uncov- 
ered the ledge of gold, fabulous as 
another Golconda, on the mountain 
side above the town, opened up the 
land of promise for which she had 
long prayed. For twenty-five years 
she had lived an alien among her 
neighbors. The years that had 
driited by with their joys, their 
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cares and their sorrows, shared by 
those around her, had never made 
them hers; her people—the com- 
panions of her thought, her fancy,. 
for whom she longed and hoped and. 
prayed, dwelt far over the moun- 
tains, across great rivers, beyond. 
broad stretches where they lived for- 
ever young, immutable, unchange- 
able as the silent hills and impas- 
sive mountains. 

“When we go home to my peo- 
ple,” was a phrase that had rung 
countless changes. 

“My folks are well-fixed; I don’t 
want to go back to them ez poor ez 
Job’s turkey,” she had always told 
David, and so she worked and 
skimped and saved, preparing ever 
for that joyous reunion. 

When David’s stalwart manhood 
began to assert itself, she grew 
thoughtful. ' 

“He must marry among his own 
people,” she said to old John, who 
had peddled vegetables and village 
gossip since David’s infancy. 

Old John shifted his feet, impa- 


tiently. “Some mighty nice gals 
round hyar, Miss Chanlor,” he 
frowned. 


Altoona collectively and individu- 
ally resented Mrs. Chanlor’s atti- 
tude. 

“Oh, yes,” admitted Mrs. Chanlor 
quickly, for experience had taught 
her dissimulation, “but my folks—” 

Old John turned to her a stolid 
face and hard, unresponsive eyes. 

“Better take some this hyar ’spar- 
agus, Mis Chanlor. Mighty nice an’ 
tender.” 

Altoona always digressed. 

But Mrs. Chanlor was not to be 
deterred from her purpose. Much 


correspondence ensued before she 
determined that Uncle Jaspar’s 
daughter’s step-daughter was the 


fitting and logical mate for David. 
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She was not only suitable in age 
and complexion, but the opprobrium 
of consanguinity avoided, a wonder- 
ously kind and beneficent providence 
had surrounded and pervaded her 
with the virtues of a family in quan- 
tity and quality unapproachable— 
so reasoned Altoona, grimly satiri- 
cal. 

When Mrs. Chanlor triumphantly 
laid a portrait of a pretty, round- 
faced girl with an alluring dimple 
and fluffy hair in David’s hand, and 
explained her purpose, he regarded 
her compassionately. 

“*Twouldn’t be so lonesome-like 
for you here, mother,” he said, 
gravely thoughtful. His heart held 
a great tenderness for this widow- 
ed, cheerless mother. 

Tears filled her eyes. “Oh, David, 
to have some of my own folks!” 

Her lips trembled, her hands 
clasped tightly, as if in invocation. 

David understood. The alluring 
dimple and the fluffy hair also ap- 
pealed to him. 

A portrait of David, with an es- 
pecially voluminously folded cloth 
on the tabie on which he rested his 
hand with a fine assumption of ease, 
only slightly marred by an iron ri- 
gidity of neck, and a background of 
startling foliage, was sent in ex- 
change, and a somewhat diffident 
and arduous courtship was fairly 
started. 

David received the tiny envelope 
from the hand of the little postmis- 
tress with some embarrassment. 
There was a tell-tale significance in 
its azure tint and dainty chirogra- 
phy. Alice Carroll raised her blue 
eyes to his in frank sympathy. 

“She writes just a beautiful hand, 
David,” she said, sweetly. 

“She’s a sort of a cousin,” stam- 
mered David. 

“Oh, yes, I know what sort of a 
cousin,” laughed Alice, gaily. 

He had known Alice always, but 
perhaps a ‘new-born sentiment per- 
vaded him. At any rate, he had 


never before noticed that her deep 
blue eyes had a glint in them like 
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sunlight on shaded waters, that her 
skin was rich-hued and glowing as 
the early flush of dawn that topped 
her native mountains, that her teeth 
were two rows of pearls, her mouth 
a crimson Cupid’s bow, and that her 
hair flutted too bewitchingly over a 
tiny pink ear. 

“Is she very pretty, David?” she 
asked with wistful emphasis. She 
had always known that David’s 
brown eyes gleamed kind and tender 
under a broad, open brow, that his 
nose was fine and straight, his mouth 
both firm and pliant, his five feet 
eleven of broad-shouldered mascu- 
linity altogether good to look at. 

“Your cousin, | mean.” 

“Oh, some,” answered David ab- 
sently. He was watching a little 
tendril of hair that fluttered caress- 
ingly above the pretty ear. 

Things happened now in Altoona. 
The old slow, deliberate processes of 
life were swept aside. Events quick- 
ly crystalized David’s nascent ad- 
miration into a dominant passion. 

On entering the store that formed 
an entrance to the postoffice, a day 
or two after this, he beheld an ex- 
ceedingly well-groomed young man 
leaning over the desk in conversa- 
tion with Alice behind her little 
window. A keen pain smote David 
in the region of a hitherto very tran- 
quil portion of his anatomy. He 
muttered something under his breath 
not exactly permissible in polite so- 
ciety, and strode hastily to the back 
of the store. The contents of a keg 
of nails served an ostensible »ur- 
pose, but a penetrating oblique 
glance revealed a look of deliberate, 
if well-bred and respectful, admira- 
tion on the stranger’s handsome 
face. 

David strode back to the middle 
of the store. Alice nodded to him 
with her bright, friendly smile. He 
returned an ominous frown. Surely 
a white shirtwaist and a distinctly 
becoming pink tie were inappropri- 
ate in a public office, and the same 
distracting lock of hair This 
evidently purposed coquetry was too 
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much; it maddened him. He studied 
a row of Price’s flavoring extracts 
with an air of absorbing interest and 
waited. He was provincial; this 
stranger, with his perfectly temper- 
ed ease and nonchalance defined his 
limitations. But Alice? Where had 
she learned that half-shy, but wholly 
sweet dignity? He stared in won- 
der at the gracious, queenly poise 
of her head, the delicately charming 
condescension of a _ consciously 
pretty woman who knew she was 
admired and enjoyed it. Alice awed 
nim. His emotions became _ too 
poignant. He left the store. 

“Mother,” he said that evening, 
over his tea, “we can sell out now 
for a good price. Don’t you think 
we had better do it right away and 
go back to your people? There’s no 
use in waiting.” 

Mrs. Chanlor’s trembling old 
hand fluttered nervously over her 
plate, her voice was thin with an- 
ticipation. 

“Yes, David,” she said. 

But another day brought a change 
of mood. An inherited tenacity of 
desire stirred in him. 

“Alice must choose,” he 
grimly. 

The well-groomed man proved to 
be named Stanton, and claimed the 
rather nondescript title of mining- 
man. He developed an equally te- 
nacious persistence and an alarm- 
ingly aggressive mode of procedure. 
Great boxes of flowers came by ex- 
press. Alice’s room was gay with ex- 
otic beauty and redolent with min- 


said, 


gled perfumes. He monopolized 
her leisure hours. His manner was 
a happy blending of admiration, 


deference and subtle thoughtfulness 
that surrounded her like a tangible 
thing. The girl accepted it all with 
a naive sweetness, gaily, adroitly de- 
fensive. 

And David? His grim defiance 
lapsed into sulkiness, and then fell 
away into deepening despair. He 
whistled under his breath, and whit- 
tled desperately, rage in his heart, 
coldly ignoring the appeal of Alice’s 
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lovely eyes, while Stanton entertain- 
ed her with brilliant anecdotes and 
clever descriptions of the wonder- 
ful, mysterious world beyond the 
mountains. It was _ fascinating. 
David sometimes forgot his rage in 
his interest, but one glance at Alice’s 
rapt, attentive face revived it all. 

Stanton treated him at first with 
such maddening insouciance, such a 
calm, disdainful recognition of his 
existence that, had Alice accepted it, 
he felt that he could never have for- 
given her, but Alice, primitive, shy- 
ly self-distrustful, groping faltering- 
ly for the great elemental chords 
that were opening for her life’s in- 
tricate anl perplexing measures, 
had the unerring instincts of a kind 
heart and quick sympathies. Stan- 
ton could not but admire, though he 
fumed under it, the delicate tact with 
which she enlarged a tete-a-tete by 
the inclusion of the gloomy and un- 
responsive David, the gentle defer- 
ence with which she soothed his ruf- 
fled dignity. 

Stanton compromised by a more 
respectful tolerance. There was a 
subtle change in his manner toward 
Alice. He was less studiously as- 
siduous. Sometimes he was even 
brusque. He seemed troubled. 

Even the fierce cynicism of two 
and twenty relented when David 
saw her gay exuberance and inno- 
cent coquetry merge into a_half- 
troubled, half-startled air of doubt 
and inquiry. As he watched her, he 
thought of captive birds he had held 
in his hands, trembling under his 
gentle stroke, vibrantly, quiveringly, 
alertly protestant. 

“You take up so much of my 
time, Mr. Stanton,” she told him, 
curtly. 

David nositively throbbed with 
desire. “If he bothers you, Alice,” 
he said, darkly. 

“I—I don’t know, David,” she 
said tremulously, but her eyes were 
resolute. 

The wind had been blowing in fit- 
ful gusts and the intermittent warm 
rains had swelled the river threat- 
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eningly. ‘The levees were strength- 
ened, and guards put on at night. 
The winter had been hard and pro- 
longed. Up on the mountain heights 
the snow gleamed brilliant, coldly 
impassive beneath the kiss of the 
warming sun, but down in the passes 
and on the drifted hills it slushed, ir- 
resolute, awaiting only a _ bolder 
touch of the lagging spring to rush 
it into the swirling waters. 

David had been placed on the 
twelve o'clock watch. As he paced 
the river’s brink, the fresh buoyant 
air exhilarated him into a mood of 
hopefulness. David’s mind was not 
complex; his conclusions were as 
simple and direct as his life had been 
uneventful. The deep inner pro- 
cesses of thought had not yet been 
revealed to him. He loved Alice; 
he even thought that he had always 
loved her; he could not remember a 
time now when he had not. His 
mother’s disappointment, his broken 
half-troth, this insinuatingly resolute 
stranger all resolved themselves into 
a definite obstacle to his love, but he 
squared his shoulders and set his 


' face against the wind. 


His mother had eagerly accepted 
his suggestion of selling the place, 
but she seemed to David to be tem- 
porizing with her happiness. She 
had several offers, but had refused 
them all, setting the price each time 
a little higher. She had an _ odd, 
pinched little look of repression that 
perplexed and troubled him. His 
heels clicked sharply on the rocks of 
the levee zs he resolved to tell her 
all on the morrow. She must not 
be defrauded of her long-cherished 
happiness. If Alice loved him, she 
would be willing to go with him. 
She owned no closer ties than those 
of the uncle and aunt and cousins 
with whom she lived. The tension 
of his feelings thus relieved, he 
thrust his hands deep into his pock- 
ets, bowed his head against the wind 
and whistled “Whistling Rufus” in 
a strenuous, cheerful accompani- 
ment to his long, free strides. 

The roar of the wind and the 


waves drowned all sound. As he 
reached the edge of the Postoffice 
building, something white flapped 
against his boots. Even in the 
darkness, he recognized it as a little 
crocheted shoulder shawl of Alice’s 
that he had seen her wear and often 
noticed hanging on a peg by the 
door. He rounded the building, and 
was about to fasten it on the door- 
knob, when he heard the handle 
turn. Involuntarily he stepped back 
into the deeper shadows. The door 
opened and a man emerged. Scud- 
ding clouds obscured the new moon; 
the darkness was absolute, but the 
stealthy, furtive curve of the figure, 
a deeper biackness against the heavy 
gloom, aroused him. One of Alice’s 
cousins slept in the building, but he 
was shorter, heavier set. The safe 
—the money orders—it flashed 
through his mind that he had heard 
Alice say that the receipts that day 
had been unusually large. 

The man straightened himself at 
the corner. Ah! David drew a long 
breath. He knew that easy, debon- 
nair poise. It was Stanton. Per- 
haps anticipation waited on cer- 
tainty ; at any rate, it was with some- 
thing like a thrill of exhilaration 
that David recognized him. Stanton 
turned, with the swift, subtle in- 
stinct that unconsciously warns. 
David stepped out from the build- 
ing. The two shadows faced each 
other. 

“Who are you,” asked Stanton. 

Sometning in the low level tones 
implied an unlimited ability to meet 
events. 

“TIl show you, you villain,” blazed 
David. 

“You?” There was a suggestive 
click. “If you move an inch,” said 
the steady voice, “I'll kill you.” 

The booming of the waves sound- 
ed like a knell in David’s ears, but it 
was not death of which he thought, 
but failure. 

“T don’t know why I hesitate,” 
said the voice, musingly. “I sup- 
pose, though, a man’s never so bad 
but that a sweet, pure woman 
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You’re an unbearable cub enough, 
but she 3 

With a cry of rage, David sprang. 
The ground sloped to the river. 
Over and over the interlocked fig- 
ures rolled, over the rocks of the 
levee. The water splashed in their 
faces, the waves seemed rolling over 
them. David’s foot struck the thin 
edge of a projecting board. He 
braced himself sharply, and called 
to Stanton, but if he heard, he paid 
no heed. The thought flashed over 
David that he intended to drown 
them both. He felt his powers of 
resistance giving way before that 
mad embrace. He thought of his 
mother, of Alice. He felt himself 
slipping, slipping. There was a 
sharp report, and Stanton fell back 
with a groan, carrying David with 
him. Before he could regain his 
feet, something warm and _ moist 
trickled over his hand. 

Panting, exhausted with the des- 
perate struggle, David stooped and 
lifted Stanton’s head. A few groans, 
a few muttered, incoherent words, 
and then a great silence fell. 

David never knew how long he 
knelt there, trembling, faint with 
horror, with the dead man’s head on 
his breast. It was the first great 
tragedy that had ever come close 
to him. He felt suddenly very old. 
It seemed to him that it had been a 
great many years since he had first 
recognized Stanton’s lithe form in 
the darkness. 

The day found him quite a hero. 
Investigation proved that the lad 
in the building had been chloro- 
formed and the safe rifled. About 
twenty-five hundred dollars was dis- 
covered on Stanton’s person. 

It was some time before David 
could escape from the curious throng 
to seek Alice. He found her pale, 
her dark eyes rimmed and question- 
ing. 

“Tell me all about it, David?” she 
said. 

But David shook his head. 
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—you ‘didn’t care for him, Alice?” 
he faltered. 

“David,” she said, a little vibrant 
quiver in her voice, “even if there 
had not been some one else, and 
there was always some one else, I 
couldn't. have cared for him. At 
first I thought I might, and I really 
tried, because, because Oh, 
David!” 

David had both her hands in his, 
and she could not mistake the tri- 
umph in his eyes. 

“Your cousin, David!” she pro- 
tested, tremulously. 

“I have never seen her; she does 
not care anything about me. [ll 
never marry her,” said David hot- 





The smile she gave him through 
tears was like a rainbow of prom- 
ise. 

Mrs. Chanlor expanded visibly in 
the warmth of her neighbor’s praise 
for David. Her little, thin, aborted 
smile relaxed into pleased lines of 
gratification. David found her in 
the front garden planting seed. 

“Mandy Brown says my sweet- 
peas are like my boy—hard to beat,” 
she beamed at him. “She says she’s 
mighty proud of you; she’s allus 
taken a great interest in you, most 
like her own since she nussed you 
with scariet fever. Mandy’s a 
mighty good neighbor, David.” 

“Sure,” said David. 

She kneeled stiffly over the un- 
covered sod. “Man here to buy the 
place to-day, David,” her face was 
hidden from him, “offered a hundred 
more than Zeph Brandon did.” 

“Did—did you take it, mother?” 

“To think, David,” she faced him 
abruptly, sternly reproachful, “that 
you would want me to sell the only © 
home I’ve had for twenty-five years 
and my sisters all dead, and what’s 
left changed to strangers, and the 
young ones don’t know me and Jas- 
per Chanlor’s daughter writes that 
her stepdaughter is keepin’ company 
with the new school teacher, and 
says she can’t think to marry a man 
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she’s never seen, and oh, David, I 
haven’t got any people any more.” 

She gulped down her sorrow 
bravely, but her sobs choked her. 
Her anguished old head fell on her 
breast, and her tears fell unrestrain- 
ed. 





A Navajo Chief, 








David put his arms around the 
shuddering shoulders and_ kissed 
with infinite tenderness the deeply- 
seamed old face, a catch in his own 
throat that was almost a sob. 

“These are our people, mother,” 
he said. 
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When the sad earth sleeps thro’ the night of wrong, 
And dull is her sordid dreaming, 
When the artist’s touch and the poet’s song 
Are slaves to the trader’s scheming ; 
When youth will leave ambition’s flame 
For the lustful fires of pleasure, 
When the statesman’s glory is his shame, 
And the nation’s boast its treasure. 


Oh, then, I stoop from my fiery throne, 
And the sparks from my wild hair falling, 
Fly over the world, and the strident tone, 
The nations hear of my calling, 
And earth of her spawn sends forth to me 
The best of the brave that she breedeth, 
For ever my cry rings far and free, 
And ever the mad youth heedeth. 


And the poet who peddled his verse for gold,. 
Awakes, and his frenzy splendid 
Re-echoes my war tones rich and bold 
With joy and anger blended; 
And the gallant men, catch up his strain 
And shout it through fire and water, 
For the heroes visit the carth again 
When the field is red with slaughter. 


[ come as a cleansing wind may come, 
That drives the plague before it, 
The tale of the world is the beat of my drum, 
And the tale of the world’s before it. 
Where my voice rings clear and my torch burns high, 
See! Old foul wrongs are falling, 
So those who follow me but to die, 
Have heard the Master calling. 
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BY D. S. RICHARDSON 


Alone upon the “Hights” he stands 

And looks across the happy lands. 

With brave old eyes he looks and sees 

The shimmer on his sun-down seas; 

The gleam on plain and peak and snow 

Where far his dim Sierras glow. 

Those peaks he sung when Fremont stood 

Beside him in the solitude. ; 

Those plains he loved when Marshall drew 
Their golden secret from the hills, 

That land he loved when old was new, 
And all her ways and winding rills 

Were musical because one day 

His truant feet had passed that way. 


Gray poet of a day and shore 

The heedless world will know no more— 
’Tis meet that thou shouldst take thy rest 
Upon the mountain’s sky-touched crest, 
And from thy crag serenely wait 

What call may come of time or fate. 

No fear I read in those calm eyes; 

Who bravely lives as bravely dies. 

Dies, did I say? Not that—not so— 
Who sets the hearts of men aglow 

With one true song knows naught of death. 
He lives eternal as the breath 

Of fadeless spring—of flower and sea 
That trembled to his minstrelsy. 


Good-night, old singer. I descry 

Thy tree-built cross against the sky; 
And, standing in the vale below, 

Where roses bloom and peach trees blow, 
I watch the purple twilight creep 

O’er field and wood and shaggy steep. 
Good-night, old bard; the shadows fall 
And stars across thy mountain wall 

Are looking over to the west. 
Good-night, old singer, take thy rest. 
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ISHING to take some pho- 
VAP tterapns of the homes of 

game and water birds for 
lantern slides, I was fortunate in 
meeting the president of one of Cali- 
fornia’s gun clubs, and through his 
courtesy, had the pleasure of visit- 
ing, at my convenience, the pre- 
serve over which he shot during the 
open season. This tract of land, or 
rather land and water, lies within 
thirty miles of the City of San Fran- 
cisco. On the upper end of the 
body of water is a wide expanse of 


low, marshy ground, being an over- 
flow of one of the streams coming 
from the hills bordering San Fran- 
cisco Bay. On one side of this is a 
grain field, which, at my first visit, 
on April 8, 1904, had grain about , 
half grown. The other side of this 
upper end was boggy low land, cov- 
ered with “wild celery” and rank 
swamp grass. The lower end of the 
preserve, bordered on the salt 
marshes of the bay, and like the up- 
per end, had a grain field on one 
side, while the other was fringed 
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with low willows, while farther back 
grew some tali trees. Scattered 
here and there over the whole sur- 
face of the water were bunches of 
green tules, which at this time of 
year were from four to six feet in 
height and very hard to penetrate. 
From the above description of the 
preserve we readily recognize an 
ideal spot for the shooting of water 
fowl in the open season, and _ the 
breeding place for a great many in 
the summer time. 

As the water from the hills made 
it impossible at my first visit to 
wear rubber boots, I was compelled 
to don old clothes and wade, some- 
times much above my waist. 

One of the earliest game birds to 
breed was the pintail duck. This 
duck makes its home in the grain 
fields bordering the marsh, its nest 
being placed on the ground in a 
slight depression, and formed of dry 
grass, lined with feathers from its 
breast. The eggs are a palish green 
and number from seven to ten. The 
wide distribution of this duck makes 
it fairly well-known to sportsmen at 
large, as it is found nearly all over 
the Northern Hemisphere, and mi- 
grates as far south as Cuba and 
Panama, while breeding in Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Missouri, Kansas and 
Illinois, northward to Point Bar- 
row. 

A female of this species which I 
flushed had her young brood con- 
cealed in the tall marsh grass, and 
flopped around in front of me with- 
in eight or ten feet, all the while 
beating her wings on the water and 
uttering loud quacks, then retreat- 
ing to a distance in hopes to draw 
my attention from the spot where 
she had concealed them. To one 
unfamiliar with these ways, she 
would have been taken for a wound- 
ed bird, until after having retreated 
some hundred feet or more, she 
took wing and soon dispelled any 
such delusion. These familiar tac- 
tics are resorted to by most ducks, 
I believe, as I have noticed th cin- 
namon teal, mallard, spoon bill and 
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the Eastern black duck all try and 
work the same game. 

Another duck to breed early is the 
mallard, which is so well distributed 
over the whole of North America 
that I need not enlarge upon it, ex- 
cept to say that it also, like the pin- 
tail, is found breeding on the dry 
ground in the field of grain, weeds 





Nest and eggs of the American coot. 
A flat platform or raft floating on top of 
“Western Grebe.”’ 

The ruddy had stolen the cinnamon teal’s 
nest. 


the water. 
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or grass. Its well-shaped nest, con- 
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taining usually seven to ten pale 





A typical nest in the tall -tules. 

The home of the cinnamon teal in the 
tules. Photo by W. O. Emerson. 

A little oval nest. 


Tule wren. 





olive green eggs, is neatly lined with 
down, with which, also, the female 
covers the eggs when leaving the 
nest in search of food, as do a great 
many other ducks. 

As we reach the wet marsh land, 
and the water begins to creep up 
toward our knees, the startling cry 
of the kildeer plover, with its well- 
known, oft-repeated cry of  “kill- 
dee—kildee,” seems to flush from all 
the surrounding land and _ water, 
birds enough to supply a regiment 
of soldiers with food for a month. 
A large flock of ducks which have 
been feeding in the long swamp 
grass rise to view, and among them 
we readily distinguish the cinnamon 
teal, ruddy, spoon-bill and pin-tail, 
also a pair of mallards. Crouching in 
the tall grass, and hiding as best we 
can with such scanty cover, we 
watch the different flocks of birds 
as they pass from the fresh water 
feeding grounds to the salt marsh 
shore and back again. Small flocks 
of sand-pipers and Northern phala- 
ropes whisk by our heads with their 
faint “peep-peep,” while directly 
across from us, and standing in about 
six inches of water, are a few of the 
long-legged, black-necked stilts. We 
now sée a large flock coming in from 
the salt marsh, and as it gets closer 
we find it is made up of the Western 
willet and black-bellied plover, while 
a second flock contains some twelve 
or fourteen greater yellow-legs. As 
all these shore birds breed farther 
north, with the exception of the 
black-necked stilts, is is useless to 
look for their homes, and so we try 
to forget for the time being what 
might have happened if open season 
were only on. 

Emerging from our cover, and 
making our way slowly toward a 
bunch of tules, we flush a small Vir- 
ginia rail, which is soon lost to sight 
in the thick tules; we need not ex- 
pect to see it again, as when once 
in cover it trusts to its long, slender 
legs in preference to its wings, a 
characteristic of all the rail family. 
As we approach the tules nearer, we 























What the California clapper rail calls home. Photo by Roy Pemberton. 


see a large, blackish-gray bird with 
a white bill quietly slip from a mat 
of trampled-down tules, and seek 
cover around the first corner. This 
is the common American coot or 
mud-hen, and searching a little closer 
on the outer fringe of the tules we 
find its nest with eight buffy eggs, 
finely specked with black. The usual 
complement is six to twelve. These 
coots were very numerous, and we 
managed to photograph nests with 
eggs from seven to eleven in num- 
ber. (Photo No, 2.) The nests are 
composed of dry tule stems, blades, 
roots and swamp grass, and are gen- 
erally attached to the tule stems 
about three inches above the level of 
the water. 

Another bird whose nest I was 
fortunate in finding in this locality, 
as it is not at all common, was the 
Western grebe, “water witch” or 
“Hell diver,” as it is called by many. 
The nest was made of tule stems, 








Find the drake shoveller. 
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roots and grass, and looked like a 
(Photo No. 3) flat platform or raft 
floating on top of the water. The 
top of the nest was.about one and a 
half inches above the water, while 
the eggs in the slight hollow were 
about level with it, and as the whole 
nest was well water-soaked, they 
looked as though they really were in 
the water. The photograph of the 
nest shown is taken looking down 
on it, and is an unusually large set 
of eggs, five being the general num- 
ber. When first laid, the eggs are 
a light greenish white, but the stain 
from the water-soaked tule stems 
and plants soon discolor them to a 
dirty reddish brown. This color, 
blending with that of the nest, helps 
to guard them against discovery, 
and as the old bird covers them with 
roots and stems, when leaving the 
nest, one is apt to pass it by as an 
old mass of dead tule stems. 

Breaking my way into one of these 
dense masses of tules, after some 
time of hard work in the thick stems 
with water up to my waist, I was 
fortunate in finding something 
novel. (Photo No. 4.) This was a 
cinnamon teal’s nest, containing six 
teal eggs, together with seven eggs 
of some other duck. It took only 
a second to realize that the larger 
bird had stolen the small duck’s 
nest, something I had never heard 
of happening before with the duck 
family. The photograph gives a 
good idea of the difference in size 
of the eggs, while the difference in 
size of the birds is very small, and 
one seeing the little Puddy Dutch 
(the larger eggs proving to be of 
this species) on the water, could 
hardly realize that such a large egg 
came from such a small bird. 

While the cinnamon teal makes 
its nest in the grain fields or along 
the banks of a stream, as well as in 
the tules, the ruddy duck only builds 
its nest in the tules, and reeds, the 
stems supporting the nest about 
three inches above the water. (Photo 
No. 5.) The nest is composed of 
dry tulle stems and lined with fine 
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grass and down. The color of the 
egg is white, having a rough shell 
heavily pitted, and they usually 
number trom six to fourteen. 

The nest of the cinnamon teal in 
the tules (Photo No. 6) is of the 
same construction without down, 
only placed under some mass of 
partly fallen tules, in which position 
they are extremely hard to find. 
The eggs are smooth, creamy white, 
and number. from seven to twelve. 

While taking the photograph of 
the duck nests, I noticed in a dense 
clump of tules to my right a little 
brown bird with a long tail, which 
kept jumping from stem to stem, all 
the while keeping up a _ constant 
“chip-chip.” On examining him 
closer I found him to be a tule wren, 





A mourning dove was flushed from her 
nest. 


and not far from him was a (Photo 
No. 7)little oval nest, into which 
every now and then he disappeared. 
After making almost a complete cir- 
cle, I discovered a little hole on the 
eastern side of the nest, and at about 
the same moment the little wren 
discovered I was too near his home 
for his comfort, and away he went 
into the thick tules; nor did I see 
him again while I was photograph- 
ing his house. The latter was a most 
complete piece of bird architecture, 
the outside being made of a layer of 
dry tule blades; next to this was a 
layer of fine strips of tule blades, 
while still further in was a layer of 
fine swamp grass, and the interior 
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was lined with coot feathers, with a 
sprinkling of fuzz from the tule 
_stems thrown in. 

On putting my finger into the 
hole, which was about the size of 
my thumb, I found it contained five 
eggs, but as it would have been 
necessary to cut or tear open the 
nest to get a picture of the eggs, and 
this would have caused the birds to 
desert it, I contented myself with a 
photograph of the nest alone. 
Later in the day I discovered quite 
a number of these nests in differ- 
ent stages of construction, and found 
that when first made they were al- 
ways composed of wet material. As 
the nest dried out, the mud and 
water acted as a glue, making the 
nest firm and compact, and not un- 
til it was well dried did the little 
birds put in the lining of feathers. 
A few grasses were woven around 
two or three tule blades and into the 
nest, making a firm support for it. 
The nests were nearly_always from 
four and a half to five and a half 
feet above the water, with now and 
then one abcut six and a half feet 
up. The color of the eggs is a light 
chocolate brown, thickly blotchéd 
with chocolate of a deeper shade. A 
full set numbers from four to six. 

On making my way out of the 
tules toward the salt marsh, and 
while passing through some very 
thick marsh grass, I noticed a large 
duck quietly slip off to one side of 
me. After crouching in the grass 
for some ten minutes or more, I 
managed to get a photograph as the 
duck slipped across a small open 
space, and the result, which proved 
to be a shoveller, is left to the reader 
to find. (Photo. No. 8.) This duck 
I later caught in a dense tangle of 
grass, the nature of which, with 
that showing the height of the tules, 
is shown in the first photograph. 
As the duck had a nest in the vicin- 
ity, he was released, but not before 
the first photograph was snapped 
by my friend. The shoveller, or 
spoonbill, as called by many, makes 
its nest at the foot of, or near, some 
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bush, tall clump of weeds, or in the 
dry grass, and is composed of weeds 
and grass, lined with feathers. The 
eggs are an olive green, and number 
from nine to fourteen. 

After tramping over a large area 
of salt marsh, we at last flushed a 
California clapper rail, but she, like 
the little Virginia rail, did not fly far 
and soon dropped among the marsh 
grass, from which I was not able to 
flush her again. The nest of this 
bird is placed on the ground above 
the reach of high tide, and is com- 
posed of dry swamp grass, roots 
and stems, part of which form an 
arch over the nest, as shown in the 
photograph (Photo. No. 9). The 
ground color of the eggs is a light 
cream, and the whole egg is blotched 
and spotted with a pale lilac; the 
larger blotches being generally on 
the larger end of the egg. A set or 
clutch number from seven to twelve. 

While tramping among the low 
willows bordering the edge of the 
marsh, a mourning dove was flushed 
from her nest (Photo No. 10), which 
I soon discovered on a pile of drift 
which had been brought down by 
the stream and lodged on a low 
bough of a willow shrub. The bird 
had made no pretense of making a 
nest—simply laid her two _ white 
eggs on a flat part of the drift, and 
thus saved herself and mate three or 
four days of labor. While the 
mourning dove generally lays two 
eggs, I found only a single egg, 
well incubated. The mourning dove 
is one of our best distributed birds, 
being found nearly all over the 
United States, Southern parts of On- 
tario, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia, migrating south to Panama and 
the West Indies. 

Besides the birds already men- 
tioned, there were quite a number 
of non-game and land birds breed- 
ing on this preserve, and good pho- 
tographs were secured of their nests, 
eggs and young; but as space is 
limited, I shall not go into details 
about their home life. Four species 
of black-birds were found breéding 
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in the tall tules, the red-winged, 
yellow-head, bi-colored and tri-col- 
ored, while the little Western yel- 
low-throat made her home in some 
tall swamp grass on the edge of the 
marsh. A California shrike also had 
her nest in a low willow bordering 
the marsh, and nests of the Samuels 
song sparrow were about the easiest 
of all to find. The long-legged great 
blue herons and the black-crowned 
night herons made their way back 
and forth on fishing trips from the 
marsh to a tall clump of trees some 
distance off, where they had their 
nests, and where we later discov- 
ered they had young nearly full- 
grown. A California quail’s nest 
was also discovered at the foot of a 
blue gum tree, and their well- 


known call could. be heard quite 
frequently during the day from the 
low bushes and undergrowth bor- 
dering the marsh. A set of quail’s 
eggs number from nine to seventeen 
while occasionally as high as 
twenty-three have been found; but 
this was probably when two birds 
had laid in the same nest. The 
ground color is buffy, while the en- 
tire surface of the egg is covered 
with spots and blotches, varying 
from black to a dull purple. The 
material used in the nest depends 
upon the location, as the nest shown 
(Photo No, 11) is composed of dry 
leaves and lined with a little fine 
grass; while another bird building 
in the grain field constructed its 
nest entirely of straw. 





A nest of the California quail. 


Photo by W. O. Emerson. 











A LONG BLACK BOX 





BY GEORGE S. EVANS 


ES,” said the Chief, “I think 
the plan feasible, and it’s 
success certain.” 

I did not feel so sanguine as did 
the Chief. When once he made up 
his mind as to the feasibility, or non- 
feasibility of a plan of campaign 
against a criminal, no argument; 
however persuasive, or alluring, 
could induce him to alter it. In 
this instance, he was furnishing the 
plans, while I was about to furnish 
the action. Hence we were looking 
at the matter from different points 
of view. Perhaps, thought I, if you 
were in my shoes, you would have 
a few doubts. 

I caught a glimpse of myself in 
the glass, and was anything but re- 
assured. | began to regret that I 
had been drawn into the scheme, It 
is difficult for an Anglo-Saxon to 
disguise himself as a Chinese. 

“You look like Ah Sin,” ventured 
one of the Sergeants. 

“And feel like it,” said I. 

There was a knock at the door. 
The Chief cautiously opened it and 
peered out. There stood Quong Gee 
of the Ping Kong tong, sleek and 
fat. 

“Come in,” said the Chief. 

Quong Gee stepped in. At last 
the wheels of justice were going to 
commence their revolutions, and an 
endeavor would be made to unravel 
one of the most remarkable and baf- 
fling crimes in the annals of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. 

Ten days before, the warfare had 
commenced between two _ rival 
tongs, and despite the efforts of the 
police, was still in progress. The 
Chinese are good haters. Blood will 
have blood. The rule is an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and a 
life for a life. In getting the tooth 
they oftimes get a life with it, but 
what can you expect when you use 


oe 


a 45 calibre revolver as a forceps? 

For ten days, highbinders with 
shirts of mail under their volumi- 
nous blouses had haunted dark al- 
leys and tortuous stairways, with 
revolvers in their sleeves and mur- 
der in their hearts. Savage look- 
ing “gun men,” who were ready to 
take a human life for and in consid- 
eration of the sum of $60, had been 
imported from Marysville and Fres- 
no. Hatchet-boys had lain in wait 
for their victims. Merchants had 
trembled at the mention of black- 
mail, and daring gamblers, taking 
advantage of the general uproar, 
had rung in “cold decks” and extra 
king dominoes until some of the 
gambling houses were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

After the ten days of warfare, the 
score stood: Two men of the Ping 
Kong tong dead, and three high- 
binders of the Hip Ying tong cross- 
ed to that mysterious realm where 
highbinders cease from troubling. 
But the worst thing about the whole 
business was that the Hip Yings 
had killed the leader of the Ping 
Kongs, and out of his death had 
grown the present police interest in 
the matter. 

The morning after the burial of 
Jue Nam, erstwhile leader of the 
Ping Kongs, the thirteen thousand 
and odd Chinese of San Francisco 
were in a state of greater excite- 
ment than ever. The circumstances 
were enough to cause excitement 
even in a Christian community of 
like number, for there had been a 
resurrection of Jue Nam. The trou- 
ble with the resurrection was that 
in addition to its having been spirit- 
ual, it had been physical. He was 
not to be found in the narrow house 
where Celestial hands had lain him 
away under three feet of Christian 
law. The presence of a large num- 
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ber of tracks and of a shovel care- 
lessly left behind were mute wit- 
nesses of the fact that no devils ex- 
cept those in human flesh had par- 
ticipated in the resurrection cere- 
monies. Whatacalamity! All Chi- 
nese who die in a foreign land must, 
at the expiration of two years, be 
shipped back to the Flowery King- 
dom, and interred by the side of 
their ancestors, else the spirit wan- 
ders forever and ever, tortured by 
numberless devils. 

The body of Jue Nam must be 
found. The Six Companies said so, 
and offered a reward for the return 
of the corpse. The Ping Kongs 
were determined to have their lead- 
er’s body back from the impious 
hands of their rivals, and enlisted 
the support of the police depart- 
ment of the “white devils.” It was 
here that [ was called in, for I can 
speak the language of these wily 
human tigers, and it was necessary 
for one to be able to do that, so the 
Chief said, if one intended to play 
the part that I was billed to play. 

The plan of the Chief was, to put 
it in his own words: 

“Go into Chinatown, associate 
with the Hip Yings; play fan-tan 
with their gamblers; insinuate your- 
self into the graces of their high- 
binders, and listen for news of the 
body of Jue Nam; follow the least 
suspicion.” 

“Quong Gee,” said I, to the Mon- 
golian whom the Chief had admit- 
ted, “do I look like a highbinder?” 

“You do velly well,” was his ver- 
dict. 

I was glad that this mild-man- 
nered Celestial was pleased with 
my make-up. If one so astute as he 
was satisfied, then, indeed, must I 
look like a highbinder. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “if all’s 
ready, I'll go forth to moving ac- 
cidents.” 

“Good luck to you,” said the 
Chief. 

It was early in the evening: as I 
walked’ down. Dupont: street; - the 
lamps had just been lighted. Gaudily 


‘colored lanterns‘and stained glass 


windows shed variegated lights, AI- 
leys Slunk away in shadow. Yellow- 
faced coolies, richly-clad merchants, 
chattering children, shuffling wo- 
men, and elegantly garbed gamblers 
jostled each other on the narrow 
sidewalks, Window. lights flared 
on screens, ivory work, choice crock- 
ery, brass vases, silks and furs. In- 
numerable punk sticks glowed and 
caused many a devil to seek its 
prison house. On one corner was 
a large market where such Chinese 
delicacies as roast hogs, dried ducks 
and lotos were on display. What 
was that which greeted my olfac- 
tory nerves? None other than Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “smell of Asia.” I 
found myself endeavoring to analyze 
it. I decided that it was composed 
of tobacco, ancient fish, gutter mud, 
burning punk, and Just then 
it occurred to me that I had better 
dispense with my emotions and 
speculations and think of nothing 
save the matter in hand. 

A cab was driven leisurely past 
me. I glanced in at the window, 
and in the light that flared in from 
the electric light at the corner, be- 
held two Chinese. There was a long 
black box that rested on the seat 
they occupied and the one opposite 
them. Without hesitation I jump- 
ed up on the step and looked in. The 
long black box bore a very close 
resemblance to a coffin, and the two 
occupants of the cab seemed to be 
busy pouring something into it. 
When the two men saw me peering 
into the cab, they gave a gutteral ex- 
clamation, and I felt a stinging blow 
in the face. The pain was so great 
that it caused me to lose my hold 
and fall to the ground. I sat up, 
and heard the sharp clatter of hoofs, 
the rumble of wheels, and saw the 
cab flying down the narrow street, 
swinging now to this side, now to 
that. 

Here was.a mystery, sure enough. 
Perhaps, thought I, I have found a 
clue. I jumped to my = feet, and 
started to run after the speeding 























quarry. Chinese slippers are awk- 
ward, even to a Chinese, but to an 
Anglo-Saxon they are positively 
clumsy. I was in my stocking feet 
after about a block’s running. The 
cab was going at a mad gallop. I 
gained a little on it, and saw it dash 
inte an alley that I knew to be blind. 
Drawing my revolver, I hurried in- 
to the place, which was lighted by 
a yellow flare from some ancient oil. 
Imagine my consternation when I 
found that the alley was absolutely 
empty ; not the shadow of a cab, not 
a sign of a horse. Surely some 
friendly Cninese genii had come to 
the assistance of the occupants of 
the cab and had spirited it away. 
I decided to investigate. The end 
of the alley was occupied by an old 
two-story wooden rookery with a 
flat roof; there were no windows 
in the first story, and up to the 
second story the building was cov- 
ered with a clinging vine. There 
was no light in any of the windows, 
and they were all heavily barred. 

I stood motionless and listened. 
No welcome sound of hoofs or 
wheels greeted my ears. No sound 
of human tongues reached me. Si- 
lence prevailed. I decided to wait, 
and stepped into the deepest 
shadow. For probably five minutes 
I stood, every faculty alert. I was 
glad I had lost my misfit slippers. 
My step was noiseless now; being 
in my stocking feet had at least that 
advantage. I heard a rustle; then 
a creak. The lower story of the 
building began to move. A yellow 
visage peered out. Then the huge 
door creaked back, and a sound of 
bolting of locks followed. My pa- 
tient waiting had been rewarded. 
The disapnearance of the cab had 
been solved. I must now get on its 
track again. I stealthily approached 
the door, and began to search for 
some way of entering. After a care- 
ful search I concluded that every 
avenue of ingress was closed: Well, 
thought-I, I can get into the build- 
ing’ from the roof, perhaps. So I 
decided to elimb up to the roof of 
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the building by way of the vine zad 
the bars, and descend through the 
scuttle. I went at the matter care- 
fully and systematically, and in a 
few seconds was on the roof. No 


sooner had I reached my new loca- 
tion than | heard the sound of foot- 
steps. I crouched behind a little 
cornice, and grasped my revolver; 
my breath came in quick, short 
gasps. On a roof just below me I 
saw two figures moving as rapidly 
and quietly as they could under the 
circumstances. The chances for 
rapid locomotion were not especially 
propitious. They were staggering 
under a heavy burden, shaped like 
an oblong box. I remembered what 
I had seen in the cab, and guessed 
that these two men-had the same 
object. 

I heard a grating, sliding noise, 
and saw one of the men clamber 
down into a square hole in the roof 
and beheld the other shove the 
object they were carrying down 
to his companion. Quick as thought 
I made a rush toward the man, but 
when I arrived there I was the sole 
occupant of the roof. I searched for 
the panel, but couldn’t discover it, 
and decided that the fates were 
against me in my venture. It oc- 
curred to me, after a casual exami- 
nation of the other side of the build- 
ing, that perhaps I could get into 
the same apartment by lowering 
myself from the roof to one of the 
windows. By making a swing I 
could do it. I made the swing, and 
reached the sill in safety. I looked 
into the window, and was sorry that 
I had sought the place, for there 
were about fifteen Chinese in the 
room. I saw two of them start for 
the window, and then it seemed best 
to go back. to the roof, which I did 
with as much dispatch as a man in 
danger would naturally use. A 
sound of the sliding of a panel 
reached me, and I saw several of 
those who were in the room below 
debouch upon .the roof. I lay flat 
if. the shadow, and pulled my re- 
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volver from my sleeve, determined 
to sell my life as dearly as possi- 
ble. 

“What’s your name?” one asked 
in Chinese. 

“Who are you?” 

“What do you want?” 

I cocked my revolver. The sound 
of the clicking of the lock seemed 
loud enough to awaken the dead. I 
began to crawl toward a_ cornice. 

“There he goes,” shouted one of 
them. 

Without ado, I jumped to my feet 
and started to run. | heard a rush 
of feet behind me, a chorus of angry, 
animal yells, several explosions. 1 
dared not look back, for 1 was not 
well versed in the topography of the 
roofs of Chinatown. By the same 
strange law that a man lost in the 
forest will eventually circle back 
to the place he started from, I soon 
found myself at my starting place, 
my foes following closely. They 
had neglected to close the panel this 
time, and down I leaped into the low 
ceilinged room. I dashed through 
a door, and out into a long, narrow 
hallway. Down this I ran at full 
speed, and found that the door at 
the end was locked. Into the hall 
my yellow horde of pursuers came 
pouring. I saw a little red flame 
leap from a revolver, and simulta- 
neously heard a heavy slug strike 
the door behind me. I gave the 
door a shove, but it would not yield. 
I put my back to it, but it refused 
to budge. That angry sea of faces, 
dripping venom, came _ rushing at 
me. I held my revolver at the lock 
on the door and pulled the trigger. 
The door flew open and I jumped 
into the room. It was empty, and 
there was no outlet, save a narrow 
stairway leading down. Those who 
are fighting for their lives must not 
be choosers of methods of escape, 
and so, without knowing into what 
I was plunging I ran down the nar- 
row outlet as rapidly as I could. It 
seemed to me that that stairway was 
a mile long and as full of curves as 
a mountain railroad track. At last, 


‘door. 
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after many stumbles, I reached the 
bottom, and found myself encased 
in absolute darkness. 

I heard ‘a faint chatter from my 
pursuers at the head of the stairs, 
but was pleased at not hearing their 
descending footsteps. I groped 
around, and at length found the 
1 turned the knob, but to my 
chagrin, the door failed to respond 
to the pressure. 1 began to con- 
template blowing it open as I had 
the former one, when it started to 
swing toward me. I stepped be- 
hind it. <A flood of yellow light 
leaped in from the room into which 
the stairway entered. Two men, 
carrying something long and heavy, 
came through the door. I waited 
until they had gotten through the 
door with their burden, and then 
sprang out and dealt each one of 
them a blow that would have stun- 
ned a patient ox. Both of them fell 
like logs ; their burden dropped with 
acrash. In the light that came from 
the room, I beheld a coffin, and on 
the plate the name “JUE NAM.” 
If the time had been auspicious 
for giving cheers, I would have 
given them on the spot, but the 
time did not seem to point toward 
cheering as the best possible thing 
to do under the circumstances, for 
my acquaintances at the head of 
the stairs decided to renew hostili- 
ties. I heard their cat-like footsteps 
coming down the stairs. I felt in 
the sleeves of the twain I had 
knocked down, and drew from each 
a man killing gun. With mine, an1 
these two, I felt that I could put 
up a pretty stiff battle, I stepped 
into the room from the stairwav, 
and finding it empty, pulled the cof- 
fin in and then locked the door and 
commenced a search for an exit. 
I could discover no exit, though the 
room was brilliantly lighted, and 
outlets should have been easily seen. 

My pursuers had now reached the 
door, and I heard them fingering 
with it. I turned and faced it, a 
revolver in each hand. They shoved 
the door, like mad, petulant children 
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when locked out. The door groaned 
and creaked, and then flew open 
with a crash, Several of my pur- 
suers were precipitated in a heap 
on the floor. Into this struggling 
mass of voluminous blouses, hide- 
ous yellow faces, circling pigtails 
and furbished revolvers and knives, 
I fired. Pandemonium reigned. The 
room was filled with struggling hu- 
manity. Chinese oaths, mixed with 
good Anglo-Saxon swear words, 
shooting, clubbing and yelling were 
the order of the day. Before I knew 
it, I was seized by a big, burly blue 
coat, and my wrists were adorned 
with a pair of bracelets that did not 
conduce toward the free use of my 
hands. The Chinatown squad had 
heard the shooting on the roof, and 
deciding to investigate, had arrived 
just in the nick of time. 

When the small-sized riot had 
been quelled, and all of the Mon- 
golian participants had been either 
killed, wounded or arrested, the ser- 
geant who not three hours before 
had remarked that I looked like 
Ah Sin, said: 

“Watch that big, villainous high- 
binder there,” and pointed at me. 
“I saw him fire two shots.” 
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“Him no hlighbinder; him Melli- 
can man,” said Quong Gee. 

“Watch me, if you want to, Ser- 
geant,” said I in English, “but I'll 
warrant that I’ll never be convict- 
ed.” 

“Well, hell’s bells! 
you?” 

ee 

“What’s the news?” 

“I’ve got him,” said I. “If you 
will look in front of you, you will 
see the coffin that contains all that is 
mortal of Jue Nam.” 

He looked, and remarked: “Well, 
if this don’t beat me!” 

The next morning the Police 
Court calendar was crowded with: 

“The people vs. On Fun, Yuen 
Wa, Hop Song,” etc., charged with 
assault to murder. 

The long black box was opened 
by the Captain of the Chinatown 
squad. 

The disembodied soul of Jue Nam 
will never rest in peace, his body 
will never repose in the soil of the 
Flowery Kingdom by the side of his 
ancestors, for the long black box 
contained quick-lime. 


Long, is that 
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The 


Oriole 





BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


PRIL ist—I have been waiting 

the coming of the oriole. I 
know in the southern part of 

the State and in the Central valleys, 
where long before this the orchards 
are no longer orchards, but fragrant 
aisles in a pink and white fairyland 
of breeze-stirred drifting bloom, 
there he is, singing with uplifted 
orange-red throat. I can see him 





brilliant against the fruit blossoms; 
his color is not laid on solidly, rather 
it seems ever changing, a shifting 
blur of red and orange flame, held 
intact by the firm black and white 
of his wings. But he is not here. 
In this mountain town the summer 
comes warily, alert for the sudden 
storms that may sweep down from 
the higher Sierras, mingling snow- 
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flakes and the first forward cherry 
blooms in the winds together. The 
oriole is wise; he bides his time 
until the spring is no longer afraid, 
but settled into a warm and glow- 
ing promise of summer. 

April 14th—The middle of April 
and still no oriole. The days are 
cold, chilly; the constant spirt of 
rain is plashed against my window; 
the trees rasp unleaved against the 
roof. The wet air sometimes wafts 
to me a vague, sweet smell of new 
leaves, of stirred earth and sap, but 
mostly it is winter, winter. My 
heart goes out to all the green, bud- 
ding things that must feel crushed 
and hurt under such storming skies. 
I remember an April morning last 
year in the Santa Clara Valley; I 
woke to find the oriole happy master 
of this, the sweetest part of the year 
in that region. Bird after bird I 
found, singing in tremulous triumph 
from the tree tops, their journey 
over, at last at the place of their 
summer delights, love-time and har- 
vest fullness. But now comes a day 
blue and clear, hallowed by the ris- 
ing of the sun. I take my small 
daughter, the whistler, and wander 
deep into the forest in search of 
those birds which build in and be- 
long to hemlocks, firs, spruces. Be- 
neath the pines we find a spot on a 
shelving cliff overlooking a small’ 
valley and ravine, laced over by al- 
ders and willows. We watch a pair 
of California Towhees scratching 
below in the underbrush; plaintive- 
voiced gold finches clinging among 
the pussy-willows, while far over- 
head from the top of the long shaft 
of a pine a flock of kinglets are 
coming down, twinkling and twit- 
tering; a fussy vireo goes gleaning 
over the tree boles, calling and ever 
calling: ‘“Deary — cheery — whit— 
b’chirr—cheery: be cheery!” The 
jay sends out his cynical, jarring 
note when through it all, when I 
expected it least, came a faint, far- 
away, unmistakable, swinging, -ac- 
cented song. “Hark!” I waited 


to..see if the: Whistler would -re- 
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member, for from summer to sum- 
mer is quite a span to carry a bird 
song for one of the Whistler’s years. 
At first she did not hear it, so faint 
it came up the forest, mingled with 
the various trills and calls, and 
sighed over the pines. Then: “The 
oriole!” she cried, and springing up, 
sent back, measure for measure, a 
welcoming whistle. Closer the ans- 
wer came, stronger, sweeter, as if 
the bird caught, half-gladly, half- 
wonderingly at the refrain, so like 
and yet different from his own. At 
last his song rang up from the can- 
yon at our feet, but no glimpse did 
we get of his orange-red body or 
white-barred wings. You may be 
sure he saw us, although we could 
not see him. This is to me some 
new trait of the bird, this timidity 
and lurking manner. but because 
you know an oriole or any other 
bird, well one year, it does not fol- 
low that the next year you will find 
the same bird, in another climate, 
under different surroundings, be- 
having in the same familiar manner. 
Birds, like people, are influenced by 
the skies they are under. Hardships 
strengthen some, make some diffi- 
cult and timid. Where the winter 
is long, the spring threatening, the 
summer late, do not expect an ori- 
ole, more properly a bird of the less 
northern country, to give the same 
bubbling, running-over measure of 
song. 

Perhaps he is waiting for his mate 
before trilling out in lordly fashion 
before the world. Perhaps he came 
too soon, and disheartened, cold, has 
a way of keeping warmer down in 
brush thickets rather than in open 
orchards. Perhaps I will find he 
adapts himself as royally to pines 
and mountain alders as he does to 
cottonwoods, sycamores and apple 
trees. I know he goes to the des- 
ert and builds in a-spiny cactus, far 
from the water he loves so. well. 
Perhaps he is enjoying himself quite 
as well as ever lingering awhile in 
the. pines on the outskirts of his 
garden haunts. Glad I am that he 
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comes at all, and_ shall patiently 
wait until the days and his heart 
are warmer.. But | shall watch your 
mettle, Sir Oriole, and when at last 
the belated summer is here, if you 
do not weave and swing your nest 
with the same careful art, court your 
love as tenderly, mount to sing as 
bold and cheerily as of old, I shall 
decide that you do not belong on the 
slopes of the Sierras, but in the 
sun-kissed lower valleys. I found 
my mountain oriole like the moun- 
tain summer, tentative and timid at 
first, but when in full power of 
warmth and song, much like other 
orioles and other summers., 

April 21st—I have a friend who 
has a garden which is everything. a 
garden should be, secluded, wild-run 
and tangled, here and there judi- 
ciously touched and tended in 
dainty, unexpected places. Guided, 
not distorted, by the fair gardener. 
The birds tell each other, and flock 
to a spot like this. The trees are 
allowed to fling out unclipped 
branches, where a nest can swing, 
shadowed and sheltered. The hon- 
eysuckle weaves a closer bower for 
them year after year. Brush piles 
of boughs are left in the orchard to 
know the ways of thrush and wren. 
The whole place is pervaded with 
a spirit of friendliness to these small 
winged people, who, somehow, no 
matter how often repelled, still seek 
to be neighborly with human-folk. 

Yesterday my friend sent me 
word: “Come at once, the oriole is 
here.” Installed under the protec- 
tion of those he has confidence in, 
back in his old nesting tree, each 
day’s sun shining warmer and 
warmer on his rapture—quivering 
throat, his energetic mate charming 
him more and more with all of her 
trim ways, the joy of his life is so 
brimming full he cannot pretend to 
any shyness now. Brave in the tu- 
mult of his bliss, he sings in full 
sight, compelling by the force of his 
happiness a respect for his treas- 
ures and his flaunting self. 

I find him keeping guard over 
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his busy mate, perched’ ina mul- 
berry tree on a branch above her, 
while she shreds down and tugs off 
a fine strand of stem fibre. . Such 
pulling and strenuous puny labor, 


as she runs along the twig, tearing 
down the fine shreds, gathering 
them back in her bill, and never de- 
sisting until her filled beak can work 
no more; then with a chirrup she 
flies, he after, to the nesting site. 
He is not singing out loudly now, 
but low and tenderly, watching over 
his little mate, who is all the world 
to him. I do not doubt he is saying 
to her: “Don’t be afraid, darling, get 
all the mulberry fibre you need. I 
am watching over you; nothing shall 
harm you.” We need not smile at 
his boasting, for so do lovers the 
world over, with inadequate physi- 
cal strength, but with the mighty 
power of love, guard the dear one 
from calamity. If he ventures too 
near in his eagerness to help her 
she bristles with caution; her bill 
emits a hissing sound; she chases 
him back to his station above her, 
for she knows they are safer if one 
keeps watch, and what does he know 
about selecting the best material? 
So he does what he does best, sings 
—sings of the joy in their heart and 
the joy of nature’s joy. 

Watch an oriole weaving its deep 
hanging nest, or an Indian weaving 
a Navajo blanket, and you have 
seen in its working a deep-lying, 
natural faculty, which could be 
raised to utmost heights, but which 
humanity and civilization crushes 
and destroys. 

Every year I marvel at the beauty 
of this bird. There he mounts, limb 
by limb, until the topmost branch 
is set on fire with a swaying, flam- 
ing blossom of a bird, singing itself 
into rhyme with the singing uni- 
verse. A butterfly flitting by floats 
and flutters in time with the music. 
A wind-shaken poplar quivers a lit- 
tle faster to catch up with the ori- 
ole’s rinnling grace-notes. The 
drifting clouds overhead seem to be 
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listening, moving, well. aware of his 
song. 

June 22d—The orioles have start- 
ed their first brood safely out into 
the world, and are building a sec- 
ond nest near the site of the first. 
Some of the red has faded from the 
orange breast and head of Sir Ori- 
ole; his narrow black throat patch 
begins to show plainer, the lumin- 
osity of his color is a little less bril- 
liant; the first fine enthusiasm of 
his song is sometimes lacking. A 
little tired, a little duller, but not 
the less loving, he goes to the rais- 


ing of the second brood. One slim 


immature bird follows the mother 
bird in her flittings to and fro from 
the mulberry tree. Who is this? 
One of the first nestlings taking a 
lesson in nest weaving, and _ the 
father is away perhaps training the 
male youngsters in the arts of their 
sex. 

July and August—The summer 
days bloom, ripen, fade; the earth 
is swinging to its more fervid heat. 
The great outdoors is filled with 
young, feeble, blurring wings that 
are taught to wing their way 
stronger and stronger each day. I 
have forgotten for the time other 
birds in. my interest in the orioles, 
watching all the characteristics, all 
the mannerisms that are peculiar to 
one oriole family, and the seeing of 
this is as amusing, absorbing, pa- 
thetic, dull, merry, ennobling as the 
study of a human family. I shall 
bribe some boy to bring me down 
the deserted nest, which I shall hang 
on my walls, and which will always 
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bring to my mind the skill of wild 
bird’s bills and the helplessness of 
the supercultured hand. 

September 3d—September! Time 
of migration, time of the parting 
of ways, farewells, subdued and sat- 
isfied state, dulled color, winter work 
and ways ahead. Wise little lovers! 
Time to separate until the flooding 
springtide arises again. One by one 
the orioles have left, singing each a 
last song. This morning, one trilled 
out clear and loud, just before sun- 
rise. I woke the Whistler, and we 
stretched tousled heads out of the 
window. Right glad he seemed to 
hear a goodbye response. Merrily 
we whistled him “God speed!” on 
his journey, until the early way- 
farers stood and stared. I think, 
without our acquiescence and en- 
couragement his song would have 
gone unnoticed, and I hope the 
scene better impressed his last glo- 
rious music on some. 

Goodbye, Sir Oriole! Some day 
I shall follow you South, find you 
there, tell how long is your journey, 
whether you fly by land or sea. 
What adventures you have shall be 
divulged to me; I shall note every 
changed feather, every voice intona- 
tion differing from your summer 
outpouring. Goodbye! now, good 
luck! “buena fortuna!” as they say 
in Mexico, where you are _ going. 
Whether I shall be among the 
breath-lifting pines next spring, or 
on the desert’s palm-hemmed edge, 
I shall still await, with ever the 
same keen zest the coming of the 
oriole. 























A CALIFORNIA HOP GARDEN 





BY JANET 


IVE hundred and thirty acres 
of verdant beauty in the low- 
lands of California’s golden 

heart, miles of swaying verdure in 
the sunlit region of prosperity and 
contentment, hundreds of willing 
hands and happy faces, the ringing 
laugh of childhood, the sonorous 
tones of middle-age mingling with 
the subdued voices of later life en- 
gaging in healthful and profitable 
employment, this was the scene of 
Arcadian simplicity which greeted 
my vision in my recent visit to a 
California hop garden, located in 
Yuba County. Impressive as an ob- 
ject lesson, looking to the develop- 
ment in a country so richly produc- 
tive, and so easily tilled, of an in- 
dustry which will give healthful em- 
ployment to so many people. 

The yield in green hops in this 
garden alone amounted this year to 
more than three million, three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The pick- 
ing alone of this prodigious crop 
cost thirty-four thousand dollars, 
requiring the services of fifteen hun- 
dred people for twenty days. As 
hops ripen at different times in dif- 
ferent locations within this highly 
diversified climatic State, hop-pick- 
ers pass rapidly from one garden to 
another, usually putting in the entire 
season in this profitable and agree- 
able employment. 

Among them are numbered a con- 
glomerate mass of humanity. “All 
sorts and condition of men,” women 
and children are here represented. 
College professors, students of both 
sexes—eager tc earn the money with 
which to carry out their ambitious 
educational aspirations, and sober- 
faced men and women of good fam- 
ilies, with their children of tender 
years, hoydenish girls and rakish 
youths, Japanese of both sexes, 
Chinamen, entire families from 
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sunny Italy, and the genuine Ro- 
many Gypsies (I believe that they 
all claim to be genuine, and I may 
add that all whom I have seen are 
dirty, though -picturesque.) 

Those pickers, irrespective of na- 
tionality who are industrious, and 
deft of fingers, and who are picking 
hops for every cent there is in it, 
will make as much as seventy-five 
dollars in the season of twenty days. 

If they work to the end of the sea- 
son they are paid an additional ten 
per cent, but many pickers flit away 
before the entire crop is gathered 
in, finding fresh fields in pastures 
new, where picking is easier, and 
the work therefore progresses more 
rapidly. A family of even modest 
proportions can clean up a tidy bit 
of money (for a small tot can pick 
hops, and only the baby in the baby 
carriage, under the shade of the 
heavily laden vines, is immune.) 

The hop district (for the gardens 
are districted) must be picked clean 
before another district is allowed. 
Natural selection is exemplified in 
the crews avho work together, and 
social lines are_ strictly observed. 
Not only individual pickers, but en- 
tire families, return year after year 
to assist in the harvesting season. 

Hops are planted from slips, and 
once growing healthfully, no change 
of plant is necessary, except from 
the gradual process of filling up the 
places of plants that have died, or 
in the case of securing better varie- 
ties, or those ripening in more con- 
venient succession, The ground is 
plowed and harrowed, and every in- 
dividual clod of earth is subjected 
to the most rigorous demolition, un- 
til the ground presents a smooth, 
unbroken appearance. It is ma- 
nured summer and winter, and the 
manure, like all the material used in 
the propagation and preparation of 
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hops, including string, hop-cloth, 
sulphur, etc., is purchased in car- 
load lots. 

The vines run on cotton twine, 
supported by wire trellis; two wires 
are used, and are supported by red- 
wood poles twenty feet in height, 
one wire being placed at the top, and 
the other about seven feet from the 
bottom, or ground. The poles are 
set in rows about forty feet apart 
one way, and fifty the other. In 
planting hops, a male vine is planted 
every tenth hill; it blooms and scat- 
ters its pellen; then it has accom- 
plished its mission, and is torn 
down with the female or bearing 
vines when the crop is gathered in. 

A most remarkable thing in the 
twining of the hop vines is, that it 
must be twined with the sun, for if, 
in the elementary work, it is started 
the wrong way, it doggedly refuses 
to go in that direction, but turns its 
face and follows the proper course. 
On the other hand, should a morn- 
ing glory vine be planted in the 
same hill, it is just as persistent in 
going around the support in the op- 
posite direction, or from the sun. 
When the picking season com- 
mences, several strings are cut, and 
the beautiful trailing vine, upon 
which it would seem impossible to 
find lodgment for another bloom, 
is carried over a box or basket, and 


the picker quickly and skillfully re- 
moves the blossom and drops it into 
the receptacle prepared for it. Clean 
picking is a rule, and if, in the box, 
leaves or tendrils, or anything but 
just hops be found, a black mark is 
entered against the picker; if the 
offense is repeated the picker is 
given his time, and the additional in- 
formation that his service is no 
longer required. 

In addition to the pickers, who are 
paid by the pound for their work, 
eighty-five additional men are em- 
ployed at the gardens which I visit- 
ed, fcr hauling hops, working in the 
dry kilns, in the cooler, press rooms 
as weighers, and various other de- 
partments. Each afternoon, the 
weighers go to the field, where the 
hops are transferred from the pick- 
ers’ baskets to the scales, and after 
they are carefully weighed and re- 
corded, they are loaded into great 
vans, and carried to the drying kilns. 
where a half ton per day is dried 
and sulphured, and sent by tram- 
way to other vast buildings, where 
it is bleached and allowed to cool 
for several hours, when it is sent 
to the baling rooms, where it is 
pressed and baled. After the pro- 
cesses above numerated, it remains 
to sample, sell, and the most import- 
ant, get your money. 
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IMPORTED FULLERTON LASS 
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BY CHARLES ELLIS NEWELL 


Author of “The Making of a Jockey,” “The Undoing of a Jockey,” etc. 


ORRIGAN was about to re- 
sume his play after scoring 
on an exceptionally difficult 
three cushion shot, when he paused 
abruptly and beckoned to one of the 
applauding spectators. As the gen- 
tleman stepped forward and shook 


hands, I recognized him at once as 
the proprietor of the billiard room 
where we were then playing. 
Morrigan introduced us, saying: 
“Losker, my friend here sometimes 
juggles up some of my yarns into 
stories for the Overland Monthly, 
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Imported Fullerton Lass. 


and I told him some time ago that 
you could give him one that would 
really be worth something. I had 
a good laugh when you told it to me, 
and I would like to have him hear 
it, if you wouldn’t mind. I mean 
the way you came to win that bunch 
of money on ‘Imported Fullerton 
Lass.” 

“Oh, that!” laughed Losker. “Yes, 
it was funny, but if things had not 
turned out just as they did, there 
would have been plenty of weeping 
for me the rest of my life.” 

“What do you say, then,” said 
Morrigan, “to a bottle in one of 
your private rooms after the game, 
if you have time?” 

“All right, Mr. 
thing you say.” 

Mr. Losker proved to be an 
excellent raconteur, much addicted 
to gesture; sometimes falling into 
vehemence as his excitement grew 
in telling the story; and his light 
blue eyes seemed to drill a hole 
right through one with their earnest- 
ness. 

“IT never have been able to tell 
this story,” said Mr. Losker, with 
a shiver, “without almost going 
through the whole thing again, and 
when I think of what might have 
been, I want something hot quick.” 

“If you never woke up some 
morning and found that overnight 
you had lost seventy-five thousand 
dollars, I can’t explain exactly how 
I felt when the bottom dropped out 
of the Fresno land boom fourteen 
years ago. Every dollar I had in the 
world was in outside land options 
at fictitious values, and I knew it, 
and what was more, I was satisfied 
that the boom was liable to burst 
at any minute. But I had made 
money, and people were falling all 
over themselves to get on. Specu- 
lation was the word; everybody was 
speculation mad; it was in the air; 
men were turning over small for- 
tunes every day ; women speculated ; 
even children speculated. Every 
train brought in hundreds of people 
who immediately went crazy along 
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with the rest of us. You couldn’t 
get into a hotel for love or money, 
and chairs were at a premium. Long 
before daylight you could _ see 
strings of anything that had wheels 
hustling out into the country, load- 
ed with frantic speculators eager to 
buy anything from a patch of hard 
pan to a section of hog wallow. Bug- 
house, bug-house, the whole bunch; 
and I guess I was the worst of the 
lot, for I was dead on the inside. 
Any one day, or even hour, I[ 
might have let go with a fortune; 
but I couldn’t do it; something in 
me howled for one day more—just 
one day more. 

“I delayed just that one day too 
long; and the next, my options 
would have cut a sorry figure along- 
side a gun-wad for value. 

“That’s how I came to land in the 
city, with my wife and two little 
girls, with less than a hundred dol- 
lars as a nucleus for a new start, 
and even that belonged to my wife, 
who happened to have it when the 
crash came. 

“It is only natural that I should 
come in for a good share of ‘I told 
you so’s,’ and ‘If you had taken my 
advice,’ etc., so you may be sure that 
for a time, at least, the situation 
was a little painful to me. And 
when a man feels like he had been 
‘kicked to death by a goat,’ he has 
not much assertiveness left, and his 
stock of independence is at about 
a hundred per cent discount. I 
guess I showed it in my face, too, 
for it seemed to me that my lugu- 
brious countenance was the cause 
of my failure to get a situation; so 
I tried my best to put on a cheerful 
front and smile. The very ghastli- 
ness of it must have incited some 
pity, for I got a job as night porter 
in a down-town cafe. 

“My work was finished about 3 
o’clock in the morning, after the 
cars had stopped running, which 
obliged me to walk out home, on 
Pine street, near Buchanan. One 
night, shortly after I had got to 
work, I started for home in a furious 
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storm; the rain lashed my face and 
I. was scarcely able to make any 
headway against the gale that tore 
down Sutter street, and by the time 
I reached home, I was thoroughly 
exhausted, and as wet as if I had 
been ducked. As soon as possible 
after getting dry, I tumbled into bed 
and fell at once into deep sleep. 

“Now, what comes may be hard 
to believe, when I tell you that I 
had never been on a race track in 
my life, never made a bet, and did 
not know a paddock from a back 
stretch. In a casual way I knew 
that races were then being run at 
the Bay District track, somewhere 
near the Park; but I didn’t know 
the name of a single horse. 

“T’ve heard about “The baseless 
fabric ot a vision,’ and the fellow 
that wrote it may be right from his 
point of observation, but from mine, 
that morning, I can swear that the 
fabric was built on the basis of 
something eternally solid. 

“In my vision, I seemed to be 
standing at a fence—overlooking a 
race-track—in front of a _ grand 
stand, which was full of peo- 
ple. I could hear the excited voices 
of men all around me, and the rau- 
cous tones of the pool-seller as he 
announced the odds. Some horses 
filed: onto the track and took their 
positions at the barrier. I heard the 
crowd yell, “They’re off—they’re 
off,’ and presently they again broke 
dut in a perfect storm of applause, 
as'I saw one of the horses forge 
ahead and lead the way around un- 
ti! just in front of where I stood; 
when the vision dissolved like a 
flash, and a great high board fence 
—painted black—took it’s place, on 
which appeared these words—in 
immense white letters: 

“TMPORTED FULLERTON 
LASS WINS.’ 
~ “Again the scene re-appeared, all 
about me resounded cries of ‘Fuller- 
ton Lass,” “Fullerton Lass,” by peo- 
ple who seemed to have gone crazy, 
as they gesticulated wildly, throw- 
ing their hats in the air and jostling 
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each other in insane ecstacy. And 
I was one of them—1l guess worse— 
for it seemed as though I had won a 
fortune in some way, and shouted 
until everything turned black. 

“ Frank! Frank! Wake up; Lot- 
tie, run quick and get a cup of 
water and dash it in papa’s face.’ 

“But I came to in time to avoid 
another drenching. There I was, 
sitting bolt upright; my arms still 
outstretched, and yelling like an In- 
dian, while my wife was shaking me 
with all her strength. 

“ “Are you all right now?’ she said, 
as I stared at her vacuously, scarce- 
ly yet able to get the vivid scene out 
of my head. ‘You have had an aw- 
ful nightmare.’ 

“You are right; I have had a 
nightmare,’ I said, ‘and it’s a mare 
that is going to get us out of this 
hole if 1 am not much mistaken.’ 

““Come, come,’ says she, giving 
me another shake, ‘you are not 
awake yet; breakfast is ready, and 
it’s ten o’clock; you know we go to 
the Park to-day, and we'll have to 
hurry if we get out there at all.’ 

“I got into my clothes quick, and 
made a sneak down to the corner 
grocery, to look at the entries for 
the day’s races, for the dream had 
taken possession of me, soul and 
bedy. But when I came across ‘Im- 
ported Fullerton Lass’ among the 
entries for the third race, I stood 
staring at the paper, absolutely hyp- 
nctized, for at least five minutes, 
trying to figure out how I was go- 
ing to get money to play that horse, 
for play it I would. I was saturated 
with the idea; it gripped me in an 
overmastering clutch; a _ voice 
said: ‘Play it! play it! It’s the chance 
of your life!’ 

“T had twenty cents in my pocket. 
My wife had a small'diamond of 
mine worth about thirty dollars, and 
my watch; these were my resources 
if I could get them. Ordinarily, I 
should have asked her for them 
without hesitation, but now I felt 
like a pickpocket, and sure that 
she would divine my object. 
































“At breakfast, I told her of my 
vision and of finding the name on 
the programme. Oh, how I tried 
to arouse a little enthusiasm in her; 
how I went over the thing, graphi- 
cally and minutely, expatiating upon 
the remarkable coincidence of 
dreaming of a horse I had never 
heard of, being entered. I told her 
that I believed it to be a voice 
straight from kind Heaven; that it 
was the knock of Fortune at our 
door, not to take advantage of which 
would be surely ‘flying in the face 
of Providence.’ 

“All this time she had been sitting 
stiff as a Sphinx, looking me straight 
in the eye, and when I suggested 
the advisability of putting half of 
our remaining money on the horse, 
she uttered one word, like the shut- 
ting of a mouse-trap, ‘FRESNO.’ 

““Oh, very well!’ I answered, try- 
ing to assume a flippant manner, 
‘just as you say. Oh, by the way, I 
forgot that I can’t go to the Park 
with you to-day. I have an engage- 
ment down town, and I wish you 
would get me my watch and stud.’ 

“I tried to put on a careless front 
as I said this, but I must have made 
a bad miscue of it, for she said, 
icily: ‘Frank, you cannot fool me; 
you want to pawn them to play that 
horse. You will not get them, and 
you are going with me and the girls.’ 
And I went. 

“We went into the Park by the 
McAllister street entrance, and ram- 
bled around awhile, but I could not 
enjoy anything. The dream kept 
forcing itself upon me, until it be- 
- came a waking.torment, and I really 
began to feel ill. I must have caught 
a cold from the exposure on the 
previous night; every bone in me 
was aching, and my thoughts began 
to run in chaotic riot, but mingled 
with them came an unreasoning an- 
ger that I should not be master in 
my own home. I have often thought 
since, and still do, that I was a little 
delirious, for what I did no man in 
his right sense would do. 

“My wife, had brought along a 
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lunch, and- we went to the top of a 
hill, among some trees, to eat it. We 
had barely sat down upon the grass 
when I heard a tremendous. shout- 
ing. Glancing up, I found myself 
looking over a high board fence, 
and beyond was the identical scene 
of my dream; the grand-stand, the 
crowd, the track, everything: exact- 
ly the same. My heart gave a hor- 
rible thump, my head reeled, and 
I felt myself going, when my wife 
jumped to her feet in alarm, saying, 
‘Frank, you are sick; I’ll get some 
water.’ She seized a cup and start- 
ed off down the hill to a hydrant 
some distance away. This aroused 
me, and the first thing my eyes rest- 
ed on—when I saw _ clearly—was 
my wife’s reticule, which had drop- 
ped from her lap when she got up. 
In a second I had it in my hand and 
was speeding toward the entrance of 
the race-track. - 

“What happened to me afterward 
was more like my vision than a 
reality. I found gold in the purse 
—sixty dollars. I remember hand- 
ing it up, and getting a ticket for it. 
I even remember the half sneer on 
the man’s face as he sung out: 
‘Six thousand to sixty, Fullerton 
Lass.’ The rest was a hazy repeti- 
tion of the dream. 

“I had had barely time to get there 
for the race, and the money down, 
before they were off. Then the next 
thing I knew, I was one of a surg- 
ing, yelling mob, fighting my way 
toward the poolbox where I had 
bought my ticket. 

“T remembered stuffing my pock- 
ets full of money, and pushing my 
way out of the grounds, and reeling 
back to the hill, where my wife and 
children were still sitting. She be- 
gan overwhelming me _ with re- 
proaches, but I was too far gone, 
and that was the last I knew, until 
four weeks later, I looked up into 
my wife’s face, hovering over me, 
with a look of tenderness in her eyes 
that made me—but never mind that; 
we'll cut it out. 

“Tt seems my worries had culmi- 
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nated that day in an attack of brain 
fever; therefore my wife exculpates 
me from any blame in the matter of 
the purse, and although she reluct- 
antly admits that my dream was a 
wonderful phenomenon and turned 
out well, she still preserves the same 
uncompromising attitude towards 
speculation. I have concluded that 


she is right. However, as a matter 
of precaution against any further 
temptation, I keep my persanal be- 
longings where I can get them 
without At any rate, I have 
cut the word ‘Fresno’ out of my 


wife’s vocabulary.” 
“Let’s have another bottle.” 








IN THE SHADOW OF THE THREE BALLS 





BY OMA DAVIES 


ing round with the dust cloth. 

She was like a little dark bird 

as she flitted about the tiny shop, 
flecking off a bit of dust here and a 
bit there. She hated dirt with all 
the strength of her clean soul. Some 
of the articles, too, she disliked very 
much, and had it not been for her 
strict sense of justice, they would 
probably never have been cleaned at 
all. As it was, she lifted the old 
coats and shirts gingerly, holding 
them at arm’s length and shaking 
them vindictively. Then there were 
the awkward American guns and 
big swords which Chemita never 
touched without a shudder. They 
might decay by rust for all she 
would ever trouble to clean them. 
The weapons of her own country 
she kept shining like slender lances 
of purest silver. Sometimes she 
made fierce little thrusts with them; 
they were so keen, so sure, so much 
more exquisitely adapted to their 
purposes than those stupid heaps of 
metal which the Americans made. 
She delighted, too, in the polished 
wood of the musical instruments; 
and she loved the little statuettes, 
the troubadours with their gay gui- 
tars and ‘the little maids forever 
dancing, dancing in the dim seclu- 
sion of their glass case. Most of all, 
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perhaps, she loved the jewelry. She 
would have liked to have kept al- 
ways every bit that ever strayed into 
the shop. But her father had told 
her that the chief thing in life was 
money; and she had _ heard it so 
much she believed it implicitly, per- 
haps all the more because she did 
not understand the reason why. So 
out they went again, one by one, 
those bright pieces of precious metal 
—and she had in exchange only dull 
bits of round coin to hide away in the 
little leathern bag. ; 

The tiny show window fronting 
upon the street she cleaned last, 
taking a fresh cloth for the purpose. 
Here vied with each other mother- 
of-pearl, silver, gold and brass, to- 
gether with many kinds of jewels. 
In the center was a little pedestal 
draped with velvet, upon which al- 
ays rested the article which Che- 
mita considered of chiefest value 
among her temporary possessions. 
Sometimes it was an opera-glass; 
sometimes a bit of rare lace, some- 
times a locket worn against Che- 
mita never knew whose heart. At 
present a tiny hoop of gold, embrac- 
ing. in its circlet a beautiful soli- 
taire, occupied the place of distinc- 
tion. 

Chemita perched upon the edge 
of the window, turning it this way 
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and that! How radiant it was! How 
its rays quivered and danced in the 
early morning sunlight! It was 
very, very beautiful; the most beau- 
tiful thing that had been in the shop, 
Chemita thought. It was not for 
sale yet, and Chemita knew it; but 
it was such a grand thing to have 
in the window where all the world 
could see it and marvel. There was 
certainly no danger of any one ever 
wanting to buy it; for she had in- 
scribed upon an absurdly large card 
the figures $500, and propped up be- 
side it. This sum represented to 
Chemita the utmost amount of 
wealth the human mind was capable 
of comprehending or the human 
heart of coveting; and in a wild 
freak of inspiration, she had printed 
underneath the single word “Cheep.” 
It was such a satisfaction to see the 
denizens of the locality stop before 
the window, pointing to it; some- 
times with open admiration, some- 
times with ill-concealed covetous- 
ness. More often, for the people of 
the Quartier were hard working, 
they gazed at it and the card beside 
it with indifference. It was simply 
another of the puzzles of this weary 
life which they had tired of trying 
to understand. . 

Would she ever be a grand lady 
and wear such rings at that? Che- 
mita wondered as she sat high on 
her stool, knitting. She glanced 
down at her stubby brown fingers 
and shook her head energetically. 
She fell to speculating about its 
owner. She had been small, Che- 
mita remembered, and plainly dress- 
ed. She had worn a veil, and had 
turned away her head when Che- 
mita had untied the little box. She 
had taken the money—absurdly lit- 
tle it was—which Chemita pushed 
toward her over the counter, and 
had gone away without a word. Her 
manners had been perfect, accord- 
ing to Chemita’s standard of pawn- 
shop etiquette. There had been no 
senseless haggling over the price, 
and there had been no useless ques- 
tions. Chemita wondered if she 
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would get the ring back in time. 

During the afternoon a gentleman 
came into the shop, a tall/gentleman 
with dark eyes, and with none of 
that air of idle curiosity to which 
Chemita was so accustomed. He 
came directly to the counter, and 
glanced impatiently about. He did 
not notice Chemita. Perched mo- 
tionless upon her high stool against 
the dark shelves, she was saercely 
to be distinguished from some part 
of the dingy furnishings. It was her 
custom to thus leisurely survey her 
customers for a moment from this 
coign of vantage. The gentleman 
peered into the back of the shop, 
and rapped his knuckles upon the 
counter. “He is very anxious,” 
Chemita thought, as she fluttered 
off her perch. 

“IT want to see that ring,” he said, 
taking a step toward the window and 
pointing to it. Chemita lifted her 
eyebrows. 

“Which ring?” she said. 
are many.” 

“The diamond,” he said, impa- 
tiently. “In the center.” He was 
tapping his fingers upon the glass. 

He held it high, studying the in- 
side of the circlet. His hand was 
trembling a little as he laid it upon 
the counter. Chemita would have 
said he was nervous, only that all 
Americans are nervous. 

“Who brought it here?” he asked, 


“There 


abruptly. 
Up went Chemita’s eyebrows 
again. “How can I tell?” she said. 


“There are so many who come 
here.” 

Her customer scarcely heeded 
her. “Was it a woman? A little 
woman Was she fair?” He leaned 
forward eagerly. 

Chemita shrugged her shoulders. 
“She may have been.” 

The gentleman slipped his hand 
into his pocket. “Think!” he said, 
laying a coin upon the _ counter. 
“How long has it been here?” 

Chemita’s eyes were fixed in 
space. “There may be a record,” she 


said, doubtfully. 
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She fetched.the big ledger, and 
ran her’ short finger» down its col- 
umns. *“Thete,” she said at last. 
“Three weeks and four days.” 
‘And the address?” 

“i Chemita shook her head. 

ive “Well,” the-gentleman said, after 
a pause, “I'll take the ring anyway,” 
and he took a check book out of his 
pocket. — 

Chemita gazed with round eyes. 
“No,” she said, “it is not yet for 
sale.” ' 

“Not for sale! But the card—the 
price. It is in the window!” 


' Chemita lifted her shoulders slow- 
ly, and slowly let them fall again. 


‘“A mistake,” she said. “One makes 


mistakes very easily. After three 
days you may buy it, perhaps—at 
the same price.” 

“Three days,” the man repeated 
slowly. “Oh, she will come—she 
may come—in three days?” 

“Perhaps. It depends. Some- 
timés they come again. Sometimes 
never.” 

The man was laughing a little. 
“She will come,” he said, “and I 
shall see her—here!” He glanced 
round the dark little room and 
laughed again. “And I may come 
and wait here? And if she should 
not come, I may have the ring?” 

“There is a chair,” said the impas- 
sive Chemita, “and there is the 
ring.” She turned and took up her 
knitting. She was wasting a great 
deal of time with this stupid Ameri- 
can who asked so many questions. 

He came the next day and the 
next, and stayed all day in the lit- 
tle shop. Part of the time he sat 
in the chair reading. 

Occasionally, he took a saunter 
up and down the street. He exam- 
ined again and again all the arti- 
cles in the room, asking questions 
about this, and making comments 
about that. “If you have as sharp 
a memory as you have a tongue, you 
will remember this shop till your 
deathbed,” Chemita observed to 
him once. “Yes,” he answered with 


a little laugh. “I suppose- I. shall, 
for more reasons than one.” —~ 

The third day he came early in 
the morning before Chemita had 
finished her dusting. But: although 
he watched the passers-by so eag- 
erly and stayed until Chemita turned 
out the lights at night, the object 
of his search did not appear. His 
eyes were sad as he bid Chemita 
good-night. “I have looked all over 
the city for that ring,” he said. “To- 
morrow I shall have the ring. But 
she may come yet,” he added. “Is 
it not possible?” ‘ 

“It may be,” said Chemita. For 
her, the ring would te gone, which- 
ever way the affair terminated. On 
the other hand, she would have 
made a magnificent sale; but one 
must have kindness in life, and she 
felt definitely sorry for the big man 
whose eyes had grown so hopeless. 

Chemita was making a new pat- 
tern of lace the next day which re- 
quired both her eyes, and all her 
mathematical powers for counting 
the stitches. Consequently she paid 
little attention to her self-invited 
guest. He was depressed and very 
quiet. “I shall stay to-day,” he said. 
“Then I shall not come any more.” 
He sat in his chair with a book in 
his hand, which he did not read, 
and Chemita sat on her stool and 
knitted. It was very dull altogether. 

Late in the morning, the book 
suddenly fell to the floor. In Che- 
mita’s first glance she saw the man 
at the door, and a woman’s sorrow- 
ful face looking in the window. 
Then, as the woman caught sight of 
the man, Chemita saw her throw 
her hand against her breast and 
press her back against the glass. 
Chemita had never seen such a pe- 
culiar expression on any one’s face. 
It was an indescribable mixture of 
surprise and apprehension, and per- 
haps great happiness. They stayed 
in the street talking so long that 
Chemita lost interest, and took up 
her knitting again. 

They came into the shop after a 
while. “This is my wife,” the gen- 
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tleman said to Chemita. “We'll take 


the ring now.” 

Chemita slipped it into its little 
box. “No,” said the man. He took 
the woman’s hand which was trem- 
bling very much, and. slipped it up- 
on her finger. “This is the second 
time, dearest,” he said. “It will stay 
there this time.” The woman gave 
an odd, tremulous little laugh. “I 
thought it was gone,” she said ir- 
relevantly. “I thought it was gone 
when I looked in there.” 
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As they were going out of the 
door, the man stopped suddenly and 
came back to the counter. “There,” 
he said, laying down a coin, “that’s 
for you, and good-bye.” 


Chemita watched them for a mo- 
ment as they went arm in arm up 
the street. She shook her head, as 
she rang the coin upon the counter 
and slipped it into her shoe. “A 
great deal of money for one quar- 
rel,” she said. 
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OF MT. SHASTA 





BY EUGENE CALL KNOWLES 


ORTH of San Francisco, about 
338 miles, and at the'head of 
the now famous canyon of the 
Sacramento, stands Mt. Shasta. This 
monster extinct volcano is the sec- 
ond highest in the United States, 
and is by far the most difficult of 


ascent, owing to its precipitous 
walls of shattered rock. Climbing a 
mountain of this altitude is not rec- 
ommended to those who are not in 
first-rate physical condition, for be- 
sides the actual steepness of the 
slope, the altitude itself affects one. 























The Government monument at the Summit. 


With some people, nausea, violent 
palpitation of the heart, faintness 
and dizziness will punctuate the up- 
ward climb, and altogether the trip 
requires considerable endurance. 

Mountain climbing as indulged in 
by Californians is part of their regu- 
lar out-of-door’ life, and we have 
several well-organized clubs in the 
State devoted solely to mountain- 
eering, which spend their entire 
summer months rambling - through 
the vast, unexplored region of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

Mt. Shasta is best reached from 
Sisson, a small town in Siskiyou 
County, some twelve miles from the 
mountain, where a competent guide 
and the necessary provisions are 
generally available. Our party 
started July 4th, 1904, spending the 
greater part of the first day climb- 
ing the long, gradual slope which 
leads to the base of the mountain. 
After walking some five miles 
through manzanita shrubs and other 
brush we found ourselves in the 


bottom of a thickly wooded canyon 
—apparently lost. Before leaving 
Sisson, a friend showed us where . 
the trail started, as we had not taken 
a guide with us. He, however, had 
never been up the mountain him- 
self, but said he knew the trail, as 
he had seen many parties make the 
start. 

We followed his instructions as 
near as possible, but were still un- 
able to get sight of any trail. It 
was now about sun-down and it 
would be impossible for us to stay 
in the bottom of this canyon all 
night, as there was no sign of either 
snow or water for cooking purposes. 
We decided that the next best thing 
to do was to make our way up the 
steep wall of the canyon and get on 
the main ridge where we might be 
able to catch sight of a snow patch. 

An hour or two later found us on 
top of the ridge, and as we had ex- 
pected, we found plenty of snow. 
Camp was immediately pitched here 
for the night, as a little water in 
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some form was all we needed to 
make things complete. Horse Camp 
(elevation 8,000 feet) should have 
been reached by six o’clock p. m., 
had we not been started wrong; as 
it was, only an elevation of 6,200 
feet was reached by seven. After 
partaking of supper, consisting 
largely of condensed foods, a good 
big fire was built near some large 
boulders where we were to pass the 
night. An hour or so was spent 
sitting around the comfortable fire 
talking over the events of the day, 
after which we retired for the night. 
It might be mentioned here that 
warm and substantial wraps consti- 
tuted an important part of the equip- 
ment, for the sharp atmosphere is 
very penetrating, as it frisks around 
the huge boulders. Green goggles 
and cold cream to protect the skin 
from sunburn were also found to be 
convenient articles. 

Next morning we rose quite early, 
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built our fire and cooked breakfast, 
consisting of mush, malted milk and 
chocolate. After this light repast, 
the blankets and other things be- 
longing to the pack were rolled up, 
and we struck out for Horse Camp, 
which was about 2,000 feet above 
us, through a dense virgin forest. 
For nearly three miles we made our 
way over the snow in the beautiful 
forest, and for the first time caught 
sight of the trail leading to Horse 
Camp, which we should have start- 
ed on from Sisson had we not been 
misdirected. On this trail we saw: 
the footprints of other climbers who 
had made the trip recently. To my 
knowledge, we were the third party 
up the mountain that season, one 
being a party of college men and 
the other a party of Italians, who, 
I was told, got lost and did not suc- 
ceed in reaching the summit. A. 
few hundred yards more, through: 
the forest, brought us to Horse 











A party of mountain climbers en route to Thumb Rock. 
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Photograph showing trail from Horse Camp to Thumb Rock and Summit. 


Camp, but -having arrived at such 
a late hour in the morning (ten 
o’clock July 5th) we.decided to re- 
main several hours and sleep as 
much as’ possible to get rested for 
the final climb to the summit and 
back on the following day. While 
resting at Horse Camp, we roamed 
about taking in the topography of 
the country and admiring the beau- 
tiful snow-clad firs which were 
about us. These firs mark the up- 
per limit of the forest growth, for 
above this point no tree could ever 
stand the severity of perpetual 
snow. 

At about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing we turned in, and our bed upon 


the rocks was anything but comfort-. 


able, keeping us half awake. At fre- 
quent intervals we would take turns 
in getting up during the night to 
replenish the fire, which was close 
by us, for it was intensely cold here. 

At midnight, the signal was 
given to crawl out of our blankets, 
as an early start was necessary in 
order to return the same day. After 


the disposal of a moderate meal, our 
blankets were rolled up and_ hid 
away in the stump of an old tree, 
and by two o’clock a. m. we were 
well on our way up the mountain. 
The sky was cloudless, and _ the 
moon had just appeared over the 
southern ridge. We pushed our way 
up the valley through the deep 
snow, trying our best to keep warm. 
The cool, still air was bracing, and 
every whisper seemed frozen. As 
the silvery moon rose higher and 
higher into the heavens, it produced 
a typical Alaskan scene that I shall 


.never forget. From this valley we 


climbed a ridge on the southern 
side of Shasta, and upon looking in- 
to the next valley below, we discov- 
ered a frozen lakelet of the most 
beautiful emerald hue that could be 
imagined. 

We were now at an altitude of 
some 10,000 feet, and the steepest 
part of the climb was about to be- 
gin. All around was bleak desola- 
tion; no sign of either vegetation or 
life; not a sound; nothing but the 
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silence of. eternal. snows. With 
every step of the upward plod the 
atmosphere was getting lighter and 
lighter, and each of us was’ puffing 
as. does a huge locomotive on the 
mountain grades. By ten forty-five 
a. m., we found ourselves at Thumb 
Rock (elevation 13,000 feet.) Here 
a brief rest was taken, and the pil- 
gtimage resumed for a _ thousand 
feet more alongside the Konwaki- 
ton Glacier, which brought us to the 
Hot Sulphur Spring. This remark- 
able fissure emits hot sulphur va- 
pors, and is the bivouac of those 
climbers who spend the night on 
the summit. Were is not for this 
fissure, it would be almost impossi- 
ble to remain all night, owing _to 
the intense cold and the total ab- 
sence of fire-wood at this elevation. 
From here on a halt was necessary 
every few hundred feet for a breath- 
ing spell. Heart-beatings sounded 
like some one tapping on a bass- 
drum, and were fairly thundering. 
About four hundred feet more won 
the struggle, and we were standing 
on the sublime summit of Shasta. 
Indeed, this seemed to be the sum- 
mit of all the earth, for as I looked 
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out upon the east, Neyada’s plains 
were in sight; on the north was 
Oregon, with her snow-clad peaks; 
on the west, the broad Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south, Central 
California, with Mt. Lassen loom- 
ing up on my left. It was the most 
commanding view I ever looked up- 
on, and with a single sweep of the 
eye, I could see over two hundred 
miles in every direction. 

After luncheon, six or eight photo- 
graphs were taken, and we started 
down the mountain for Horse Camp, 
which was over 6,300 feet below us. 
We had not proceeded much below 
Thumb Rock when I suggested that 
we slide down on the snow for a 


distance. I went first, and had not 
been sliding long before I found 
that I was going at the rate of 
about fifty feet a second. I tried 


to stop myself with my alpenstock, 
but did not succeed. Meanwhile. I 
kept going faster and faster, and 
finally ran into a heap of loose 
boulders, which stopped me rather 
suddenly. However, I picked my- 
self up, and fortunately was _ not 
hurt. Calling out to a _ fellow- 
climber, who was several hundred 








Horse Camp. 
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feet above me on the side of the 
ridge, 1 told him to be very cau- 
tious and go slow. He had no more 
than sat down on the snow when he, 
too, lost control, and came flying 
down at a speed which, to me, 
seemed even faster than my own. 
I thought his last day was at hand, 
for he weighs close on to two hun- 
dred pounds, and I realized that it 
would be next to impossible to stop 
a man of his size. Nevertheless, [ 
did what I could under the circum- 
stances. As he came tearing down, 
-I braced myself against a boulder, 
to see if I could stop him. Not a 
second had elapsed when the crash 
came. It was a test to see which 
could stand the harder bump—his 
feet or my shoulder. Upon exami- 
nation after. I found that he had 
sustained quite a bruise on the heel, 
which made it necessary for us to 
take it rather slowly the rest of the 
way down. 

Horse Camp was reached a little 
after three o’clock that afternoon, 
and our blankets, which we had left 
there, packed up. A_ thunder- 
shower was ‘rapidly approaching, 
and we wanted to get to shelter be- 
for it reached us, as no provision 
was made for'rain. However, it did 
not last long, so we made our way 
down to Sisson by the right trail 
this time, arriving at six-thirty 
o’clock p. m., just in time to catch 
the train back to our hotel. How 
good it seemed to get back to civili- 
zation once more and get something 
substantial to eat, for we had not 
seen a square meal for three long 
days. 

We had walked continuously since 
two o'clock in the morning until 
six-thirty that evening, except for 
the three-quarters of an hour which 
were spent on the summit, and I 
dare say we were the hungriest lot 
of exhausted individuals that ever 
entered a country hotel, but a re- 
freshing bath and a_ restful sleep 
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made us feel like ourselves again. 

Ordinarily, tourists ascend Shasta 
on horse-back as far as Horse 
camp, and the remainder of the trip 
is made on foot. This does away 
with 5,000 feet of climbing. People 
making the trip this way usually 
take a guide with them, and gener- 
ally make it in about twenty-six 
hours. Taking neither guide nor 
horses made our trip considerably 
more difficult, besides getting lost 
several times, which accounts for 
our taking three days for the round 
trip. They, however, were three 
days well spent, and I am confident 
that it will more than repay one for 
all the hardships connected with a 
trip of this character. Besides the 
magnificent view from the summit, 
Shasta offers many other points of 
interest to the visitor. The five im- 
mense glaciers, the vast lava flows, 
and the crater lake, are other great 
natural curiosities, which I consider 
well worth a hard climb of 14,000 
feet and more. 





Mossbrae Falls, Shasta region. 
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If you are a reader, an omnivor- 
ous devourer of that which is writ- 
ten, you graft upon yourself a habit 
of forgetiulness of the things that 
jar. How many of the books of the 
year do you remember? You will 
agree with me that I read a few 
more books than the average human, 
and that the spirit of forgetfulness, 
of that which is badly conceived 
and worse written, is very strong in 
my make-up. Let me see. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin’s “Four Roads to 
Paradise” certainly left an impress 
on my brain, and from the recess, I 
can conjecture the situation when 
Bishop Alston is introduced to that 
very interesting young man, Stuart 
Walford, who burns to _ sacrifice 
everything to the lepers of Molokai. 
Then we are transferred to a Fifth 
avenue drawing-room, and we strike 
a flow of epigram, a philosophy that 
appeals to the thinking reader in 
the form of unobtrusive wisdom. 
Yes, I think I can classify “Four 
Roads to Paradise” as one of the re- 
membered. 

Do you remember “The Folly of 
Others ?”’—that’s another that lives. 
I recall that other book of Mrs. 
Hapgood’s, “The Forerunner.” Its 
main theme is the extravagance of 
American wives and their lack of 
essential sympathy with their hus- 
bend’s work and aims, Neith Boyce 
(Mrs. Hangood) is the daughter of 
General H. H. Boyce of Los An- 
geles, where the opening scenes of 
“The Forerurner” are laid. 

In the line of biographical 
sketches, there stands out that 
splendid volume, hy the son of his 
honored father, “The Life of Dean 
Farrar,” by Reginald A. Farrar. It 
is perhaps the best extant biogra- 
phy of the greatest pulvit figure of 
the last quarter of a century. This 
biography, by his son, profits by all 
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material 
his life affords, and both subject and 


the wealth of interesting 


treatment take high place among 
readable and valuable life stories. 
But the book of bocks, the literary 
glory of the year, is the new syndi- 
cated History cf North America, un- 
der the able editorship of Professor 
Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns Hop- 
kins’ University (George Barrie & 
Sons). It is an ambitious history, 
and it is the first attempt at a com- 
prehensive study of North America. 
It is a capacious work, and the au- 
thor is especially well fitted for his 
task, by his literary skill, and his 
thorough acquaintance with all rec- 
ords, and his selection of men who 
are, by their education and attain- 
ments, thoroughly able to second 
every effort of so capable a leader. 
In the matter of illustrations, I have 
rarely had the pleasure of reading 
a work in which such care was 
taken to furnish the readers the best 
the entire world of art may afford. 
It has been a source of complaint 
among scholars that there is no com- 
prehensive history of North Amer- 
ica, and at last we are able to re- 
fute the allegation, and point to 


Doctor Lee’s volumes as the one 
unbiased and absolutely truthful 
history of our country. It fills a 


want that has been serious in_ its 
effects. Take, for instance, the his- 
torian’s usual handling of the his- 
tory of the Southern States. As a 
rule, it has been the custom for the 
historian, gererally a Northern 
writer, to avoid those points that 
would waken the spirit of antagon- 
ism in the minds of his constituency, 
and certain events in history have 
been glossed over or slurred. The 
time has passed when this style of 
writing can be taken as a truthful 
account of ante-bellum times. The 
North, as well as the South, may 
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now approach the subject, and the 
North hears, without a_ wince, 
of events in which it stood indubit- 
ably in the wrong, and it is an estab- 
lished truism that the conquered ac- 
cepts adverse criticism with better 
grace than the conqueror. Mr. 
Peter Joseph Hamilton handles the 
account of the colonization of ihe 
South in the masterly manner that 
characterizes the entire production. 

George Barrie & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. 





The Newspaper Annual is a care- 
fully prepared list of newspapers 
and periodicals published in the 
United States, Territories, and Do- 
minion of Canada, with valuable in- 
formation regarding their circula- 
tion, issue, date of establishment, 
political or other distinctive fea- 
tures, names of editors and publish- 
ers, and street addresses in cities 
of fifty thousand inhabitants and up- 
ward, together with the population 
of the counties and places in which 
the papers are published; lists of 
magazines, women’s publications of 
home circulation, mail order publi- 
cations, religious, agricultural pub- 
lications, and the various class pub- 
lications. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 





“Hecla Sandwith,” by Edward 
Uffington Valentine, is a novel, of 
course, but it is more than that. 
“Hecla Sandwith” represents a 
quality and force of character that 
is not often observed in her sex. 
She rejects a man in whom _ her 
heart finds enough to make him an 
ideal lover, as a lover, merely. But 
her soul—her higher  self—has 
evolved out of its loftiest aspirations 
of the Divinity in her an ideal man 
who, by comparison, so dwarfs her 
lover in truly manly attributes that 
she unhesitatingly, yet with a lin- 
gering wish that he were a manlier 
man, dismisses the lover for one 
whose affections for her were born 
of the nobility of character of a man- 
ly man—a man whose sincerity was 


an ethical Gibraltar. The book is 
interesting as a story, but its 
strength lies in the wholesomerness 


‘of the influence it will exert on so- 


cial life. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 





“The Instrument Tuned,” by Rose 
Birch Hitt, is a very clear presenta- 
tion of various therapeutic agents, 
such as deep breathing and physical 
exercise combined with the concen- 
tration of the mind upon lofty ideals. 
The book introduces the old Hindu 
system of self-healing, with the bet- 
ter parts omitted. Still, the agen- 
cies that the authoress suggests are 
sound in practice as well as_ in 
theory. , 

Broadway Publishing Co. New 
York. 





“The Millionaire Baby,” by Anna 
Katharine Green, is, above all, in- 
tensely sensational. A kidnapped 
child is the basis of the story, and 
about that happening the thread of 
the authoress’ imagination winds it- 
self, until a great ball of innumer- 
able characters and experiences is 
created. The book is above the av- 
erage of that style of fiction, and is 
well worth perusal. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis. 





The J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 
of New York, have just issued a lit- 
tle book, entitled “The Art of Ris- 
ing in the World; with Hints and 
Helps How to Get Rich,” by Henry 
Hardwicke. The idea is to show 
that industry, courage and integrity 
are among the requisites to become 
rich. 





“The Fugitive Blacksmith,” by 
Charles D. Stewart, is really a story 
within a story, and how cleverly 
the double thread is managed let 
each one find out for himself. Fin- 
erty, of quaint and comfortable phil- 
osophy, is only a railroad hand; but 
the Finerty household, divided, like 


























all Gaul, into three parts, is well 
worth visiting. hen there are the 
tramps to whom Finerty plays host 
in the sandhouse, especially Stumpy. 
And, most important of all, there is 
Bill, “the fugitive blacksmith,” who 
can, as Finerty says, “make anny- 
thing out of annything.” The au- 
thor, it is said, has woven into this 
book phases of life which he has met 
and known in his own experiences. 
The story certainly reads true. 
The Century Co., New York. 





“Hurricane Island,” by H. B. 
Marriott Watson, is a book worth 
reading. It is fascinating, full of 
adventures, and, above all, the 
threads of the story are not strained, 
discolored by absurdities nor em- 
bellished with the impossible. Liter- 
ary excellence is maintained, and al- 
together the style and word painting 
are pleasing and instructive., 

Doubleday, Page and Company, 
New York. 





“An Inaugural Ode,” by Alexan- 
der Blair Thaw, is an admirable 
poem addressed to the American 
people. The theme is patriotism, 
and while advice is not given di- 
rectly, the duty of citizenship is 
painted in colors so vivid that upon 
reading the ode one is constrained to 
make new resolves to be worthy of 
being a sovereign in the world’s 
greatest republic. 

The Monadnock Press, Nelson, 
N. H. , 





“The Wedding of the Lady of 
Lovell,” by Una L. Silberrad, comes 
up to the average of strained effort 
to depict character in the realm of 
love, sentimentalism and __hair- 
breadth escaves. The book is in- 
teresting in a way, but in no sense 
educational. The style is good, but 
is painfully lacking in literary merit. 

Doubleday, Page & Company, N. 
%; 


“Twenty-five Ghost Stories,” edi- 
ted by W. Bob Merrill, and pub- 





Book Lore. 
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lished by the Ogilvie Company, is a 
compilation of good, bad and indif- 
ferent tales in various degrees of 
weirdness. 

“Cheek by jowl” with composi- 
tions from the pens of Edgar Allen 
Poe and Guy de Maupassant, is a 
story entitled “The Vengeance of a 
Tree,” by Eleanore F. Lewys, writ- 
ten when this young San Franciscan 
was but fifteen years of age. It 
compares well in its vivid word- 
painting with the efforts of either 
of these geniuses, and holds the in- 
terest of the reader from start to 
finish. 

Taking it altogether, this little 
volume is worth its price, and in 
some parts is quite thrilling enough 
to send tiny chills up and down one’s 
vertebrae, read with the accompani- 
ment of wintry nights, a fire falling 
into ashes, and the wind moaning 
outside. 

“Twenty-five Ghost Stories.” W. 
Bob Merrill. Ogilvie & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price, 50 cents. 





“The Prize to the Hardy,” by 
Alice Winter, is, first of all, a love 
story. The theme holds fast to the 
beaten track of everlasting same- 
ness. Perhaps it has to be so, be- 
cause love, lovers and love-making 
are all of a realm of existence in 
which words, acts and mannerism 
are at liberty to trespass on the sa- 
cred rights of gods and men when, 
as in that critical moment of set- 
tling differences between a storm- 
tossed ship and a rebellious stom- 
ach, one may make a spectacle of 
oneself to the uttermost of the power 
of others to ridicule. Nevertheless, 
“The Prize to the Hardy” is not all 
given up to sentimentalism. A 
strong and clearly-defined thread of 
philosophy, metaphysics, religion 
and ethics will be found running 
through the story, which gives an 
action and interest, as the purpose of 
the authoress is unfolded, that are 
altogether wholesome. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill 
publishers, Indianapolis. 


Company, 





A HOUSE OF CANVAS 


BY A CAMPER 


T has been conceded for years 

that the only remedy for that 

dreaded disease, consumption, is 
an out-door life. That is to say, 
an every-day life close to nature, 
where earth, pure air and sunshine 
may be lived upon, so to speak, But 
while all that is true, there is need 
of artificial comforts, proper hous- 
ing more particularly, that do not 
weaken the operation of nature’s 
curative forces. At times, the 
weather does not render out-door 
living either comfortable or profit- 
able to the afflicted ,and when 
obliged to have shelter, or in-door 
life, more or less of the gain secured 
is lost if the shelter is not so ar- 
ranged that vitiated air and air 
draughts are provided against. 

Ever since the medical profession 
discovered the out-door treatment 
of consumptives, the one drawback 
has been suitable housing when the 
weather is forbidding. For a while, 
the old-fashioned army tent was 
used, but while it was satisfying to 
campers seeking recreation, it failed 
to give the desired protection and 
needed comforts, as well as a suffi- 
cient removal from the influence of 
inclement weather to consumptives ; 
besides, there was lacking those 
sanitary conditions which are so es- 
sential to indoor living. Following 
the rejection of the army tent, cov- 
ered wagons came into use, but 
their elevation from the ground and 
the inconvenience of getting in and 
out, made them objectionable, and 
especially when horses were kept to 
move the wagons from place to place 
was that method too bothersome for 
either health or comfort. 

A colony of consumptives was es- 
tablished in the pine forests of Wis- 
consin some years ago, and while 
much genuine good resulted, it was 
found that shacks and cabins and 
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A House of Canvas. 


army tents retarded improvement 
because of their lack of proper sani- 
tary conditions and freedom from 
air draughts. It was then that con- 
sumptive specialists invited invent- 
ors to employ their genius in devis- 
ing a form of tent that would com- 
bine the necessary sanitary require- 
ments, immunity from foul air, and 
the comforts ot a_ well-appointed 
house. After several years of ex- 
perimenting on the problem, a Mr. 
Tucker discovered, for it was a dis- 
covery, everything that could pos- 
sibly be required of a _ canvas 
house. A peculiarity of this canvas 
house is that it has a double venti- 
lated roof and fly, and an arrange- 
ment by which pure air is secured 
through the walls of the tent from a 
point six inches above the floor, thus 
preventing anything like vitiated air 
or air draughts. The floor and three 
feet of the sides are of yellow pine. 
Besides a door of hand-made screen, 
each tent has two windows provided 
with insect screening. At the top 
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of the tent is a cupula with regula- 
tor attachments. Thus the system 
of ventilation is not only perfect, but 
it is a bar against flies and other 
insects ; besicdes, these appliances are 
so adjusted that they may be made 
to conform to any desired change in 
the air currents. Altogether, this 
canvas house seems to be equal to 
any requirement of its inmates; it 
is particularly desirable in that it 
makes a most comfortable home in 
out-door life. 

The sufficiency of this design for 
a canvas house, better known as the 
“Tucker Portable Tent,” is attested 
by its adoption by so many societies 
for providing comforts and homes 
for consumptives. The accompany- 
ing illustration will be found of 
profound interest in connection with 
this matter. 

A. C. Rulofson Company, 238 
Crossley Building, San Francisco, 
will cheerfully give information in 
detail concerning the Tucker Port- 
able Tent. 











Occidental College of Los An- 


geles was founded in 1887. The 
original building, located east of Los 
Angeles, was burned in 1896, and the 
college was’ removed to the present 
campus in northeastern Los An- 
geles, midway between the centers 
of Los Angeles and Pasadena. The 
college is under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Church, and closest at- 
tention is paid to the religious and 
moral welfare of the students, but 
it is in no sense sectarian. The col- 
lege proper offers four courses, 
Classical, Literary, Scientific and 
Literary-Musical. The Academy is 
of High School grade, and _ care- 


fully prepares students for Occiden- 
tal College or any other college or 
university. 

The Occidental School of Music, 
under the direction of Professor 
Dwight C. Rice, offers instruction in 
vocal and instrumental music, and 
the history and theory of music. The 
institution is co-educational. Suit- 
able attention is paid to the physi- 
cal training. There is a physical 
director for the young men, and also 
for the young women. The college 
owns a fine athletic field, and en- 
courages well-regulated athletics. 
Guy W. Wadsworth, D. D., is presi- 
dent. 
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Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured 
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[LIGHTEN THE DRUDGERY OF HOUSE WORK 


instead of s soap. 
Pearline *?¢ 
R INSE 
VES NO TRACE OF SOAP=N« DOR 
HARML ESS“EASY=QUIC K w Bete for delicate} 
fabrics. Millions call PEARLINE the most efficient and} 


by daily use of 


SAFEST AID TO WASHING AND CLEANING] 








A FATAL ERROR 
A man steps into your office, draws up 
his chair, and talks right into your face. 
His breath is offensive. Your only thought is 
how to get rid of him and his business. You 
cut him short with, ‘‘] am not interested.” 


SOZODONT 


is essential to one whose breath is not pure 
and sweet. Penetrating the little crevices, 
it deodorizes, sweetens and purifies them, 
and makes you feel genteel and clean-cut. 


3 FORMS. aepapeen POWDER PASTE. & 


FOR 70 YEARS A HOUSEHOLD REMED 


DR. MARSHALL'S 
CATARRH SNUFF 


(Relieves at Once and Cures Absolutely) 


It should be used by all sufferers of 
Catarrh, (old in- the. head, Ringing 
in the Ears or Deafness (dune to 
Catarrh.) It gives instant relief,— 
cleans the head at once by reaching the 
inflamed parts. Contains ro cocaine, 
morphine, or other dangcrous drugs. 


25 cents per bottle at all druggists, 
or by mail prepaid. 


1 eee 
A complete treatise « on Catarrh, 
free by mail. W rite for Book BG 












. KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, Ohio 








One quarter actual size 
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Kill the Umpire! 


Cries the maddened throng when 
the home-team is getting the 
worst of the deal. 


RAZE 


the great Base Ball Game, brings 
out the fine points; tells you 
how; gets you interested; gets 
you excited and you can play the 
game on a real diamond, just as 
you see the Pacific Coast Stars 
play it. 
At your dealer’s, or sent fully prepaid for 50c 
THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Be eh he 

















A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 





AN Art Portfolio [ — 

contai ning 
(10) pie tures of 
beautiful women 
representing dif- 
ferent types from 

he orienta! 


beautiful 
and artistic 
colors. Size, 7x10 
inches, made on 
artist stippled 
paper Very ap- 
propriate for 
sming. and just 
the thing for 
your den. 

Sent prepaid to 
any address in 
U. 8S. or Canada 
for 


50c 


Express or P.O. 
money order, 
currency, or U. 8. 
stamps. Address 

















THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 
328 Dearborn S1., Chicago, Ill, 


P. S.—If yeu order in 10 days, an extra picture entitled ‘‘A Nifty 


Dip’’ will be sent free. 
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QUALITY 
STAMPED ON. 








Hartshorn 
Shade 
Rollers 


The genuine has 
Wood Rollers. the script signature of 
Tin Rollers. Stewart Hartshorn on 
the label. 















ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 


No sharp edges to cut the neck. 


Easy to button and unbutton. Al- 
ways stays buttoned. Can’t break 
in service. You get a new one 
FREE if damaged from any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. 
Sold by leading Jewelers and Haberdashers. 
Collar Bution Booklet on request. 
KREMENTZ @ CO. 
24 Chestnut Street. NEWARK, N. J. 





























The “Improved ” requires no tacks. 










and the name of your player—and we will send the selec- 
tivo from “Lady Teazle” just to prove the superiority of 


PERFECTION PERFORATED MUSIC 


Over any other Piano Player Music. But if you already know 
Perfection Perforated Music and will send us the price of 
three of the list following, we will include the “Lady Tea- 
ale” without charge. “Lady Teazle” is a big hit—post- 
poned by the Casino fire, and we use this selection for our 
offer to give the music publicity. 


LATEST NEW YORK HITS 


O-—926 The Schocl Girl, Leslie Stuart 
U—985 Woodland, Selection, Gustav Luders 
O-—973 The Sho Gun, Selection, Gustay Luders 





O—1031 Lady Teazle, Selection, A. Baldwin Sloane 

O—1030 Fautana, selection, Raymond Hubbeil. ........ 1.5 
OQ—948 Duchess of Dantziec, Selection, Ivan Caryll 

P—1653 Higeledy: Piggied . Selection. Maurice Levi, 1.50 


Introducing, For You, Honey, For You; Nancy 
Clancy; Game of Love 
P—1654 It Happened in Nordland,Selection,Herbert,ete 1.50 
Introducing Any Old Tree; Absinthe Frappe; 
In the Dingle-Dongle-Dell. 
P—1637 Humpty-Dumpty, Selection, Cole & Johnson, 1.50 
Introducing Mexico; Sambo and 
_Dinah; On kawanna’s Shore. 
P—1655_Little Johnny Jones, Selection, 
George M. Uohan 1.50 
Introducing Yankee Doodle Boy: 
Good Bye 
Flo; Give 
My Regards 
to Broadway 
P—1644 Coax Me,we- 
lection, A. 
Von Tilzer 


PERFORATED MUSIC ROLL CO., 25 West 23d St., New York City. Dept. O. 
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XS] 18 horse power, $1350 


he oberatior of this vehicle is both 

) strefle and satura) “The ignit- 

at ion of the spark is entirels- automatic. 

‘ | The brakes are operated bs pedals, 

43!) not bs- levers. With the steering wheel 
and throttle, attached to it, operable by one 
hand,the other hand is alwass free to manage 
the clutches bs~ the single lever, amd no con- 
fasion is possible. @ Other models $750, $850, 
$2000 and $3000. QC 72222ed%ate de/ivery- 


Patn Offrce and Factory; Kenosha Wisconsin. 
E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Agency; Tenth 


and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 

















At 11 
Furt 


Teleph 
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J. S. Ewen 


STOCK BROKER 
Tonopah and Goldfield Stocks a Specialty 


Member 


California Stock and Oil Exchange. 
8. F. & Tonopah Mining Exchange. 


Codes used 


“Adams Codex 10th E.” “A. B. C. 5th Ed.” 


318 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 








TONOPAH and GOLDFIELD 


We have some special inducements 
to offer you in these stocks. If you 


will call or write to us we will furnish 
you information concerning these 
districts $ : : : 


California Brokerage Co. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, Manager 


318 Pine Street San Francisco 
Telephone Main 950 






Hammer the Hammer 


of a loaded Iver Johnson with- 
out fear of discharge—you 
take no risk. 






‘The only revolvers Se 
which cannot possibly ¢ 
be discharged by accident 


VERJOHNSON | 










REVOLVERS 
Throw one loaded against a stone wall—on the floor—snap 
the hammer with your thumb—it cannot go off—éduz don’t 






try it with any other make. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,”’ tells why, and deals—in short, 
snappy style—with the subject of revolvers in the home. 
It will sent free, together with illustrated catalogue 
telling the whole story of sizes, styles, calibres and prices. 
Write now while you think of it. 

WARNING Every genuine Iver Johnson has the name 
Iver Johnson on the barrel and the Owil’s 
Head trade-mark on the grip—look for it. 

[ver Johnson Revolvers are for sale at all Hardware or 
Sporting goods dealers. 

Prices: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street. 
























R. L. CHENEY 


BROKER 


Member of California Oil Exchange 
Member of S. F. Stockfand Exchange Board 
Tonopah and Goldfield Stocks 


MILLS BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO : _ CAL. 








A Minute With 
the Readers’ Guide 


will set you right and put you in the way of find- 
ing what you have been looking for so long. 
Try it once and we shall not need to ask you to 


try itagain. Ask your librarian to allow you to 
see a number. 
Ghe H. W. WILSON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Publishers of the ONE-PLACE Bibliographies 














Wh 


Engage Bekins’ Van, either large or small 


Wh 


Just — what a comfort that will be 
To the ot 
Over them all you look and 


Wh 


Bekins’ Warehouse is the sa: 
Furniture, pianos, china and bric-a-brac 
Bekins’ does it 


Wh 


Bekin’s Cut rate service is best. 
At 11 Montgomery either phone you call 
Further information will be given to all. 


Telephone Main 1840 


THE RIGHT WAY 


en you wish to move and have everything gc 
smooth. 


to a seven-room house in one we take it all 
at we load in one—others inthree 
er house you go, goods are put in place 
nd nota broken vase. 
en on vacation or abroad a go 

est one = you know 


allif that’s what there is to pack 
en shipping east, north or west 


Res. Tel. South 1185 
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‘am DIRECTORY 2 | 












1295 Market /t. 


San Francisco 





Largest and most 
influential Dramatic 
College in the West. 
17 teachers. Degrees 
and diplomas con- 
ferred. Connected 
with local and traveling theatrical 
companies. Positions guaranteed. 
Beautiful 108 page catalog, free. 

Caldwell College of Oratory 


| and Acting 
1295 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








OCCIDENTAL 


COLLEGE—Classical, scientific, literary, 
literary-musical courses. 

ACADEMY—Of High School grade prepares 
students for Occidental or any college or 

university. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Theory, vocal, instru- 
mental. 
Address Pres. Wadsworth, 119 E. ave. 53., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 








Oakland Conservatory of Music 
Office Room 50, 1065 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


All branches of music practical, theoretical and re- 
ned accompl —- taught thoroughly. Advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conservatories. 
Examinations, Diplomas Free 3b Scholarship. 
Oakland is acity of homes and the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast. For further iculars 
apply to the director, ADOLF GREGORY. 








LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The College of Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California a fully equipped 
Modern Art School. 

Out door sketching the yearround. Send 
for circular. W. L. JUDSON, 

Director. 




















SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Hol | I 8 15th year, BETTER THAN EVER, home 
comforts. Write for catalogue K. 


W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Pria. MENLO PARK, CAL. 








To Cure All Skin Diseases, Use 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, cr MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


It Purifies and Beautifies the Skin 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 





FAT FOLKS 

I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust.6 inches, waist 6 
inches and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaran- 
teed harmless remedy without exercise or starving. 
I will tell you all about it. Enclose stamp. Address 

MRS. E. V. RICHARDS 
22% EAST NINTH STREET, 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


STAM MER: 


We are cured; 1. 4 us cure you. Notime-beating. The 
Science of 8 h for Stammerers. FREE TUITION OFFER. 

k free. Gtaral Speech Academy, 1028 E. 28th st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Pelytechnic Building—12th and Harrison Sts., OAKLAND, CAL. 


The largest and best equipped music school West of 
Chivago. Faculty unexcelled. All musical branches 
inal i geedes from from elementary to advanced. Diplomas 
awa tals weekly. rmal Department for 
pre reparation a teachers. Certificates issued. Board- 
ng facilities. Rates low. Students enter at any time. 


Ask for terms. R. W. VINCENT, Director. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, suet Asthma, 


STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs. Ghatiestowe, Maw 


PLA’S;."“AYS 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! 
Address SAM'L FRENCH, 2° W. 22d St., ee York 
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Perfection in Bust and Figure 


The Knowledge How to Possess It—Yours for the Asking 


SS ULD you have a form second to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and hollow places, 
5 W and a bust as full, plamp and frm as you could desire? You may easily obtain LY | 
inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, the marvelously successful I ace 
g ‘orm o icago, for her famous system of development, a discovery which 
vigorously stimulates the developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken 
places, and creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves. 


It Enlarges the Bust Measure 6 Inches 


and makes the arms and neck plump and round. The Nadine system is the ono praised eo 
highly by leading society women evcrywhere. It is perfectly harmless, and failure is 
unknown, 8 nstructions are Given to Thin Women to gain 16 to 80 pourds mere 
in weight and round out the entire form. When using this treatment you will receive 
constant care by mail until you are enti devel . Prominent physicians highly 
endorse and p be i use of its great superiority over everything else known for 
phvsical devel t. pon request, and a stamp for a package, sealed in a plain 

rT, will beeent you containing beautiful — and full information how to dovelop 


wrappe 
yourself at home. Do not fail to write at once 


B.&, 52 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, IL3. 























TO COIN 
COLLECTORS 
and CURIO 
SEEKERS 


Free Information 


THAT IS OUR BUSINESS--GIVING IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT 











The U. 8. Government, 





CALIFORNIA 


We have the largest Information Bureau in the 
West and are prepared to answer all enquiries 
and furnish literature of the leading Hotel» and 
Resorts, Routes of Travel and the different 
Counties of California. 


A booklet entitled “Touring California” 


A Complete Guide to the State 
Can be had for the asking 









Special Home Seekers Literature 


Peck’s Tourist Bureau Co. 









in aid of the Lewis & 
Clark 1905 Fair and Ex- 
position, is coining 
250,000 Souvenir Guld Dollars. The gee of these 
coins has been fixed at $2 each. It is a very 
beautiful specimen and will be valuable in the 
future. To show its rarity, if the entire circula- 
tion of 250,000 were distributed equally in the U 
8., but one person in about 4,000 could own one. 
For preservation aad to allow of its being used 
in jewelry we are the manufacturers of pretty 
gold mountings for them. Thecoinis held se- 
curely and not in the least mutilated. 





Price of Gold Brooch Pin like No. 1. (with coin) - $5.00 
Slightly smaller size Pi oe re 
Ladies Pin like No 2. (with coin) . . $5.50 
Coins unmounted - . . $2.00 


Orn receipt of price we will send any of the above 
by pemistered alk Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Illustrations are full size. 


Ghe G. HEITKEMPER CO. 








INCORPORATED Secatniiiie 
FREE INFORMATION 284 MORRISON 
11 Montgomery St., Lick House Block, S. F. STREET. 





222 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
—You are kindly requested to send postage— 


Portland, 
Ore. 






























VISITORS raz: LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accommodations at the 


fill Military Academy 


During vacation from JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 25th 





Located in the fashionable residence district. Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 


able; table unsurpassed; a la carte. Prices and reservations on application to 





DR. J. W. HILL, PROP. : : $ : : PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THE CLUB 


Goes with you 
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OLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


THE COMFORT-LOVERS WAY EAST 


Over a new route, through new scenes, on the luxu- 
rious Golden State Limited. 

Leave San Francisco daily 5:00 p. m. for St. Louis 
and Chicago, via El] Paso and Kansas City. Latest 
equipment—Library, Buffet and Observation Cars, 
Standard Pullman Sleepers, Dining Car all the way. 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Room, Ladies’ Parlor, Obser- 
vation Rotunda, Reading Lamps in every berth, 
meals a la carte. 


Full particulars; of §. P. Agents, 613 Market St., S. F. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC AND ROCK ISLAND 
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The Beauty Spot of the Sierras 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite 








Nenene 


This Hotel Offers the Finest Accom- 
modations of any Mountain Resort 


in California. 


TERMS REASONABLE 

















Wawona Hotel Co. 
Proprietors | 
Wawona, - - Cal. | | 








KNOW 
ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA 


Here is a Combination 


$1.50 


For California, one year = - $1.00 
Published by California Promotion Committee 


$1.00 
Published by Passenger Dept. S. P Co. 


Total, : - . $3.50 
New Subscribers Can Have the Above for $2.60 


Overland Monthly, one year 


Sunset, one year - - - 


333 


ADDRESS: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


320 Sansome Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
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147 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, BUILDERS, MANUPAC- 
TURERS, in fact caybety interested in Construction 
News of all kinds, obtain from our daily reports 
quick reliable info mation. Our special correspond- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our 
patrons the news in advance of their = 
and before it has become common p sopersy. 

Let us know what you want and we wil end you 
samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all the leading 
current newspapers, mpaqanines, trade and tech- 
nical Jue ofthe United States and Canada, 
PU SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, CLUB WOMEN 
can pd nwa reliable data for s peeches, essays, 
debates, ect, Special facilities for serving Trade 


and Class Journals, Railroads and large indus- | 


trial corpurations. 


Weread, through our staff of skilled readers, a 
more comprehensive and better selected list of 
publications than any other Bureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent goeviee at 
the lowest price consistent with good w 
Write us about it. Send stamp for ot: 


Nenene 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
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THE BEST 


in the 


Tee 

















| The 
| San Francisco 


CALL 


HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION IN that class of HOMES 
WHICH BRING RESULTS to the 
advertiser 


=m SUNDAY 
oy )6=—Ss EDITION 


Contains the supplemental fea- 
tures both in Art and Literature 
and the News Service is unsur- 
passed. 








DAILY EDITION, 16 Pages - - - - CIRCULATION 62,000 
SUNDAY EDITION, 44 Pages - - - CIRCULATION 88,000 








WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


John D. Spreckels, Publisher and Proprietor 




















































